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“IN LOVE OR NOT IN LOVE? THAT IS THE QUESTION.” 


BY EZ. W. 


DEWEES. 


“Tug amount of it is,’ said handsome Henry } little rough; and she’s so sensitive and refined, 


Harvey, to his friend Tom R——, at the end of a } that—that—besides, as I told you, Tom—con- 
long and confidential conversation—‘‘the amount } found it—so I told you, she’s in love with me, 
of it is, I’m in a confounded scrape. I’ve gone } there’s the rub—there’s the rub,” and he rubbed 
8 little too far, perhaps, in my attentions, the his hands together, with returning spirit, as if 
girl’s over head and ears in love with me, and I} he had hit the idea he had been vainly seeking, 
don’t see how I’m to get out of it with honor. I} at last.” 
I don’t like the idea of broken hearts, and all ‘‘Thank you, Harvey, for your complimentary 
that sort of thing—but what is a fellow to do? } hints,” said Tom, as he watched the ascending 
I've no more thoughts of marrying than I have } smoke of his cigar; ‘‘but on the whole, notwith- 
of turning preacher. Come give us your advice, } standing my extreme natural diffidence, I believe 
old fellow!” I don’t take quite so low an estimate of my cha- 
Tom eyed his friend with a merry twinkle in; racter as you do. And as regards the being so 
his eye. A sagacious and mischievous smile} desperately in love, and all that—I know how 
played round the corner of his mouth. ’ much that means. Trust me for managing that. 
“Nothing easier in life than to get out of the Nothing for curing a girl of a fancy for one 
‘serape,’ as you call it, if you want to.” : lover, like the appearance of another. Why, if 


“How? how?” asked Harvey, eagerly. 

“You say she’s handsome, witty, amiable and 
accomplished ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well then,” knocking the ashes from his 

cigar, “she’s just the wife J want, and I’ll take 
her off your hands.” 
- “Absurd!” cried Harvey, trying to turn into 
4 pleasant smile the frown which suddenly 
darkened his face. ‘Impossible, Tom,” he 
continued, amiably, “it would never do. In 
the first place, you would not suit each other 
in the least—their would be no congeniality of 
disposition, intellect,” &c. 

“Is she then so decidedly my inferior?” asked 


“Inferior?” cried Harvey, firing up with sud- 
den indignation. «I don’t know the man she is 


$ the odds were equal in other respects, the novelty 
: gives the last comer such an incalculable advan- 
tage that there is no doubt of his success. Be- 
sides, in this case, we will have the advantage 
of playing into each other’s hands. You have 
3 only to hold off a little at first to give me a 
chance. You play cold, while I play warm, and 
I bet you a box of cigars I win the day, ‘as easy 
as kissing,’ as the ladies say.” 

‘J think you are entirely mistaken,” said Har- 
vey, stiffly, in a tone of pique and annoyance. 

‘‘Well, shall I try? aye or no?” asked Tom. 

‘Oh, certainly, certainly, I should be much 
obliged, of course,” replied Harvey, whose man- 
ner presented the greatest contrast to his air of 
3 boastful security at the beginning of the conver- 
} sation. 
’ That same evening Tom accompanied Harvey 





inferior to. She's a glorious creature, I tell to Miss Northwood’s house. 


you.” 

“Well, where’s your objection then?” 

“Well, I meant—perhaps I’m not very civil 
% say so, Tom; but the fact is, though you’re 


the best fellow in the world, you’re sometimes a 
Vor. XXIX,—92 


He found her all, and more than all, Harvey 
shad described. He was indeed charmed with 
; her grace and beauty. 

’ The conversation, after the first preliminary 
} common-places, fell on works of art and the 
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wondrous galleries of Europe. Tom had been 
an extensive and intelligent traveller, and was 
in his element on this subject. He had much 
of interest to say, and found much pleasure 
in answering Miss Northwood’s discriminating 
questions. 

Harvey, who had never travelled, was of neces- 
sity silent, and thrown quite into the shade. 

From this subject the transition was easy and 
natural to music; and here too Tom was at home. 
In fact, music was his strong point. He was an 
accomplished musician, with all a musician’s 
enthusiasm for the art. Soon he and Miss North- 
wood were settled at the piano, singing, hum- 
ming snatches of airs, admiring, comparing 
tastes, and ecstasizing as enthusiastic lovers of 
music will. 

**Do you know this little air?” asked Tom, 
‘*T learned it in Venice, and it is, I think, pecu- 
liarly beautiful. It seems to carry with it a 
perfume of Italian flowers, and the sound of 
rippling, moon-lit waters.” 

‘*Fudge!” muttered Harvey, from the distant 
sofa, to which he had retired, from behind the 
book he was pretending to read. 

Then followed the air referred to, sung in the 
most exquisite taste, with the richest of manly 
voices. 

Miss Northwood admired warmly, and ex- 
pressed what she felt. 

‘*Coquette!” sneered Harvey, in an accent of 
concentrated rage. 

But all unconscious of these muttered com- 
ments, the musicians lingered over their music. 
One favorite air suggested another, and there 
were scores to be looked over, and duetts to be 
sung. And Tom had so many anecdotes to tell 
of such and such musicians, and such delightful 
little histories of how such and such pieces of 
music came to be written, that time flew on 
swift and noiseless pinions. 


Miss Northwood’s eyes occasionally went in} 


search of Harvey, but whenever she addressed 
a remark to him, with a view of drawing him 
into the conversation, he replied with such un- 
courteous brevity that she was repelled from 
further advances. 

‘‘Well!” cried Tom, as they emerged from the 
house late in the evening, ‘‘pretty well for a 
beginning, Harvey. So far, so good. I consider 
the affair in most hopeful train. Miss North- 
wood more than satisfies my expectations, and I 
flatter myself I made an impression. Hey, Har- 
vey ?” 

An unintelligible growl from Harvey was the 
only reply. 

“I say, Harvey,” continued Tom, in the 


; highest spirits, ‘I don’t see those unmistakable 
: symptoms of being in love, in your fair lady, 
which I expected. May you not have deceived 
yourself on that point?” 

Another growl, ominous this time, from Har. 
vey. 

Tom proceeded. 

‘You did very well to-night, Harvey. I com- 
mend you. Keep your distance, that’s right 
no poaching on my grounds, you know.” 

‘Your grounds! you rascal!” burst forth 
Harvey, in a fit of ungovernable rage. “T’voa 
great mind to knock you down for your insuf- 
ferable assurance, you—you puppy. And there, 
sir, is my card, if you want the satisfaction of s 
gentleman!” 

Tom raised the card Harvey flung at him as 
he left him, bursting with laughter as he did so, 

“Tom, my good fellow!” cried Harvey, as he 
burst into Tom’s room the next day, with the 
most beaming of smiles on his face—<‘‘Tom, I’ve 
got something pleasant to say to you. Wish me 
joy, my fine fellow! It’s all settled. We're to 
be married this day three months. It’s all fixed, 
and I’m the luckiest dog! Why don’t you con- 
gratulate me, old boy?” 

‘Because you take my breath away. I can’t 
believe you. Why you told me yesterday you 
wanted me to take her off your hands——” 

*«Nonsense!”’ 

‘And that you considered yourself in quite s 
fix, from which I good-humoredly consented to 
help you.” 

‘‘Fudge!” cried Harvey, a blush of vexation 
and shame coming into his face. 

‘‘And that Miss Northwood, poor thing, was 
likely to die of a broken heart——” 

“‘Come, come, Tom! ‘no more of that an thou 
lovest me!’ The fact is, Tom, and I may as well 
own it—a man does not know whether he is in 
love or not, sometimes, till a little jealousy, or 
something else, opens his eyes for him. But it’s 
all right now.” 

“Qh! aye,” said Tom, with affected gravity, 
‘‘you may think it’s all right; but there is some- 
thing yet to be settled which may stand in the 
$ way of your true love running so very smooth.” 
As he spoke, he gravely drew forth Harvey’s 
card from his pocket. 

3 «J have ordered coffee and pistols for to-mor 
} row morning, and who knows? I may stand 4 
chance for Miss Northwood’s hand yet.” 

Harvey snatched the card, and sent it spinning 
‘into the air, as he burst into a merry laugh. 
’ Tom joined him heartily. Their hands met 
: » cordial grip, as they exclaimed—the one “Yoo 
‘ may thank me, Harvey, for teaching you you 
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own mind—and the other, ‘‘I understand you, ‘*You’re welcome,” cried Tom, ‘‘by the time 
Tom, you're the best friend I ever had. See if ; I’m in love you'll be like the lion, sans teeth 
I don’t prove my gratitude, some of these days, ; and claws—a married man, and no longer dan- 
by flirting with the lady you're in love with.”  gerous.” 





THE LAST WISH. 
BY MRS SARAH 8. SOCWELL. 


“Crown me with flowers; intoxicate me with perfumes; let me die to the sound of delicious music,” said 
Mirabeau on his death-bed. Not a word of God or of his own soul.—LAmARTINE. 


Crows me with brilliant flowers, Would’st thou thus pass away 
Let their fair forms, their richly glowing bloom Without one Heavenward look, one thought of God! 
Shed a bright rainbow radiance through the room, ‘ Oh! was it thus the holy Saviour trod 

O’er life’s last fleeting hours. : The dark and fearful way? 


Bring from the shadowy dell, Was his head crowned with flowers? 
Where Summer winds are wandering cool and free, { Did the soft swelling tones of music sound? 
The snow-drop pure and pale anemone, Was the rich breath of insence poured around 

And fox-gloves purple bell. Through his last gloomy hours? 


Go to the meadows free, A When on life’s farthest shore 
Where on the bosom of the winding stream, $ My weary feet shall stand, and vague and dim 
In the clear light the water lilies gleam, ‘ Rolls death’s dark stream, let me look up to Him 
And bear them thence for me. ; Who passed that flood before. 


Oh, haste, and for me twine : Let bright and fragrant flowers 
Fresh crimson roses wet with pearly dew, Be show’red around me, and let music’s flow 
The pure fair lily and the violet blue, } Float on my ear all solemnly and low, 

And clustering eglantine. To charm the weary hours: 


And bring ye rich perfume; But let not this be all; 

Pour fragrant odors on the silent air; } Let deep devotion fill the brooding air, 

Let my last hours be charmed by all things feir— { And faith, and hope, and holy love be there, 
Til rob e’en death of gloom. Free from sin’s blighting thrall. 


Bring ye the lute and lyre; : So can I calmly die; 
Let music with its full voluptuous swell So can I walk with fearless step death’s wave, 
Throw o'er my senses a bewildering spell, Leaning on Him who rose from the dark grave 
And let me thus expire. To reign with God on high. 





EARTH-BORN! WHY TAKE DELIGHT? 
BY REV. GRORGE W. ROGERS. 


Eantu-Born! why take delight 
Tn life’s short dream? 

Why, mortal, fear the flight, 
O’er death’s cold stream? 

There is a home above, 
Where all are blest, 

And in those bow’rs of love 
We soon shall rest. 


Earth-born! why should ye shrink 
In youth’s bright hour, 

Though life is eweet, to think 
Of his dread power? 


We soon shall dwell in light, 
*Neath purer skies, 

Where death can never blight, 
Nor fears arise. 


Weary, we onward wend 
Our devious way, 

Yet Heav’nward we tend, 
To see that day. 

There rest the pilgrims feet, 
Life’s journey o’er; 

There parted lov’d ones meet, 
Absent no more, 
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WHY AUNT HESTER WAS AN OLD MAITD. 


BY MARY W. JANVRBIN. 


‘“‘WeLt, girls,” said aunt Hester March to a Was & match made, she knew it, and predicted 
group of us who sat around the old lady’s glow- } just how it would ‘turn out;” had a young 
ing hearth one cold winter’s evening, when the } maiden quarrelled with her lover, aunt Hester 
far-away stars gleamed in the dark-blue steel- : was sure to discover it, and, by some unknown 
like heavens, and the keen west wind went piping ; process not laid down in her daily text-books, 
about the corners of the little brown farm-house } the almanac and the cook-book, effect a recon- 
without, and the blazing hickory fire leaped} ciliation. All the young people loved her, and 
cheerily up the wide-mouthed chimney, before } were never in greater glee or more joyous spirits 
which we were sitting—“‘ well, girls, I’!l tell you } than when the good old lady made a tea-party 
the story to-night, then. Kate and Alice, and § or gave a quilting, where we drank the fragant 
you, too, Mary, go and sit there in the corner ‘‘old hyson” from little, old-fashioned, trans- 
on the lounge—for I can’t bear to see you look- 3 parent china tea-cups, and did ample justice to 
ing so earnestly at me when I’m talkin’; and} the smoking “drop cakes” and rich golden cus- 
Jenny, dear, stir the fire a little, and give Tabby} tards. Aunt Hester’s custards! No wonder 
the warm corner. Poor Tabby!” and the old } that she prided herself on her skill in concoct- 
lady stooped and fondly patted the great grey ‘ing them! or that her ‘‘luck” in cookery was 
cat which lay purring at her feet. ; the wonder and envy of half the farmers’ good 

Aunt Hester lived in the little brown house at } wives! And then, when the afternoon’s task 
the foot of the hill—its weather-stained walls {was completed and the quilt rolled up on its 
all overrun with crimson blossoming, honey- } frame—the tea-table set back—the hearth swept 
suckle, climbing-beans, and blue and white { up, and Tabby purring in her favorite corner— 
morning-glories; with a gay garden in the little } then was brought from the cellar a large dish 
front yard in summer-time, and two tall poplars ; of golden russets, or cherry-cheeked Baldwins, 
flinging their leafy arms protrudingly over the {and placed before the glowing coals to warm— 
humble, mossy roof. then, perhaps, two or three of the village beaux 

The kitchen floor was always nicely swept, } dropped in, when ensued a game of ‘blind man’s 
scoured and sanded; the little round table was $ buff,” “pledges,” or “hunt the slipper;” and 
kept white as the floor; the pewter ware on the $ afterward, when, wearied, we sat down to rest, 
old-fashioned dresser shone like polished silver; aunt Hester would pass the refreshing apples, 
the old clock in the corner ticked on week in and 3 and tell us some old story of her youth. 
week out, with a steady monotone; and always And on that winter’s night, when we were 
in keeping with the neatness of the little farm- gathered about the warm hearth in the old 
house was the prim figure of the old lady, 3 kitchen, Jenny Lee, a playful witch, and a grest 
arrayed in her dark, stuff gown and white ker- 3 favorite of the old lady’s, said, 
chief, who, that cold winter’s night, sat bolt 3 ‘Now, aunt Hester, do be good, and tell us 
upright in her antique arm-chair before the {all about your girl-days, and your lovers—for 
hearth. of course you had your share; and do tell us 

Everybody liked aunt Hester. All the village $ why you never were married!” 
dames went to her for advice. If ‘the butter: Aunt Hester started; her wrinkled face flushed 
wouldn’t come,” she knew precisely the fault § for ® moment; and she passed her withered 
and the remedy; if a nice herb cheese was to be $ brown hand over her dim, grey eyes. And ta 
pressed, aunt Hester’s counsel was solicited; if {we trembled, lest the giddy girl’s thoughtless 
a child had the croup or the measles, no one} request had wakened painful memories, for, 
could bring “healing balm” like aunt Hester, } though many a time we had wondered 4 
and nurse the little sufferer into health again. $ strange freak of fate had doomed one 80 g00 : 
In truth she was the village chronicle. ‘so formed to make others happy, #8 was aun 

And the girls, too! I verily believe that aunt $ Hester, to a life of single blessedness, yet we 
Hester was the confidante of half the love affairs 3 would all have deemed it the very acme of pre- 
in all Ashleigh! sumption to ask the question. 
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Bat Jenny, teasing, lovable, sunny-haired, ; Aunt Hester looked fondly on her pet, smiled 
blue-eyed Jenny—the old lady’s petted one— } again that sad smile, and continued, 
possessed the “‘open sesame” to a heart whose ; “Well, when the winter of my sixteenth year 
memories of our era in its girl-life no other hand ;came round there was a singing-school, where 
had dared take down from the shelf whereon } all the young people about went; but I had to 
they lay hoarded like golden treasures—playful : tease and coax father and mother a good while 
Jenny Lee’s queries were not to be evaded, and before I could get them to say that I might go 
so she said, again, too. Finally I gained their consent; and a happy 

“Come, aunty, do tell us all about it! that’s ; girl was I when they told me ‘yes,’ for in a lonely 
adear, good body!” ; ;country town there were not many places of 

Aunt Hester sat silent for a few moments, and } amusement for young people; and father, who 
then spoke: S was a deacon in the church, was rather more 

“Well, girls, I'll tell you why I’m a poor, } strict in his notions than pleased me. 
lonely old maid, though nobody ever heard the} ‘The singing-school was held Wednesday and 
story before. To tell the truth, I don’t like to : Saturday evenings in the old red school-house at 
talk much about those days. the village, and on cold winter nights, too, when 

“You wouldn’t think, would you, that old ire had to muffle up well in cloaks and tippets 
sunt Hester was once young and handsome? ; from the keen, biting air, And then sometimbs 
But the time was—a good many years ago, ; there would come a snow-storm, when the drifts 
though—that no girl in all Ashleigh had brighter ; would be heaped up over the stone walls and 
eyes, redder cheeks, or blacker curls than I. 3 fences, and some of the neighbors’ sons would 
And in all the country round nobody eould make : harness up their double sleighs and carry all the 
lighter bread or better butter or cheese, or spin } girls—so you may be sure that we had good 
80 many rolls in a day. But now I’m old and § times then. 
feeble, my red cheeks are gone, my skin is} ‘The singing-master was a young man from 
wrinkled, and my hair is grey. Ah, girls, time {a town some twenty miles distant, who went to 
withers the fairest cheek and dims the brightest ; college, but had come to our village to teach in 
eye!” and the old lady ceased, for a moment vacation.” 
overcome with emotion. ‘‘Ah! now I know the whole story!” shouted 

For a few minutes we all sat in silence, and 3 Jenny, starting up and clapping her hands. 
then Jenny, impatient for the story, exclaimed, 3 ‘Don’t you see, girls? The singing-master fell 

“But, aunty, you know you promised to tell Sin love with aunt Hester, and aunt Hester with 
us about your lovers!” e s the singing-master—and—and ——” 

The old lady looked up, and smiled sadly.: ‘‘Well, what else? you don’t seem to see very 
Wiping her eyes with the corner of her apron, }far, for you’re puzzled already!” said Kate 
and giving her knitting-needles a preparatory } Allen, mischievously, enjoying Jenny’s confu- 
snap at the commencement of a new round, she; sion. ‘You'd better let aunt Hester tell her 
began :— ‘own story, J think!” 

“My father owned a snug farm—my mother { Jenny sat down with a pout on her cherry 
Was a quiet, industrious woman—and I was their : lips; and the old lady, with a smile, continued, 
only child. Until I was sixteen years old I went; ‘‘ Well, girls, as I have said, Walter Martin— 
to the district school, excepting a day now and : that was his name—came to Ashleigh to spend 
then when mother wanted me to help her at‘his vacation. His singing-school was large— 
home, But that wasn’t very often, though; for ‘and before he had been in town three weeks, 
she was right smart herself, and thought a deal nearly all the girls had invited him round to tea. 
of eddication, so she wouldn’t keep me from my } By-and-by mother consented, anc it came my 
books more than she could possibly help. ‘turn. Mother baked her nicest pumpkin pies 

“But when I was sixteen I left going to school, : and drop cakes—and I was all in a flutter for 
and began to take my share of the household ; the day to come.” 

Work upon me. I learned to cook; spun and} “Was he handsome, aunt Hester?” inquired 
wove linen; and helped in the dairy; till, what { Alice. 

with so much to do, I got very little time to go **Yes,” was the old lady’s reply, ‘“‘he was tall 
on with my book larnin’.” and slim, straight as a young poplar, with beau- 

“But the beauz—the beauz! You'll never get } tiful black eyes and hair, white teeth, and a 
0 them!” interrupted Jenny—herself the veriest ‘pleasant smile. I don’t know as the girls all 
litde flirt in existence—for whom a story had} thought him as handsome as I did; but they 
to charm if notfe of the masculines figured in it. were all bewitched with his singing. 
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“Well, the day came, and he took tea with 
us; and in the evening the neighbors dropped 
in, and we had a sing. How quickly that even- 
ing passed! The old clock struck ten; but it 
seemed only a few minutes since he had come. 
When he went, father and mother invited him to 
call often—for I knew they took to him—with his 
pleasant voice and beautiful smile. He thanked 
them, and looked at me; but if I did not speak, 
he must have read in my eyes that I seconded 
their invitation. 

‘«Well, the winter passed away—so fast that 
it seemed but a dream. We had sleigh-rides, 
apple-bees, parties and sings, and at all these 
Walter Martin was the leader—first and fore- 
most, with his sparkling eye and pleasant smile. 

March came, and the singing-school had not 
closed. I lived nearly a mile from the old red 
school-house, and only two of the girls came my 
way—Susan Emmerson and Jane Foster. We 
were coming out one night, and Sue and her 
brother James were close beside me, when all 
at once I felt somebody touch my arm. I looked 
up, and the singing-master stood beside me. 

*¢*May I walk home with you to-night, Hes- 
ter?’ he asked—he had never called me Hester 
before—and he drew my arm within his. 

“T trembled a little, and clinging to Susan, 
said, ‘Susan is with me.’ 

*«¢And Miss Emmerson, too,’ he said, with a 
smile—‘for, unless I am mistaken, James will 
be glad to accompany Miss Foster’—you see, 
girls, James liked Jane, though he was sort 0’ 
shy-like, and the singing-master knew it. 

“‘Well, so James and Jane went on before; 
while Susan, who was a wild, laughing girl, and 
always had courage to say or do anything, took 
Walter Martin’s arm, exclaiming gaily, ‘Thank 
you, Mr. Martin; but aren’t you afraid of losing 
your dignity, if you walk home with your 
scholars ?’ 

«Oh, I wouldn’t care if I did lose it in the 
eyes of some!’ he answered, and glanced down 
to me with a smile. 

«Susan here, for instance!’ I said, boldly, 
determined that she should not understand him, 
for she was such a torment she would have 
plagued my life out, I was sure; and so I turned 
it off, and the master said no more. 

**Susan lived about half way between the 
school-house and father’s, and we soon left her 
there. She had talked and laughed all the way, 
while I hardly said a word. I couldn’t talk— 
only to answer, ‘yes’ and ‘no;’ somehow the 
words got fast into my throat, and seemed to 
choke me. How I wished that I could joke and 
laugh like Susan—but all in vain. 


“Well,” continued aunt Hester, plying her 
knitting-needles anew, ‘‘Susan reached home, 
and went in, crying, ‘A pleasant walk to you, 
and don’t get into the snow-drifts! Good-night!’ 
and we walked on. 

“It was a bitter cold night, and the loose 
snow was blowing about—for there had been a 
storm the night before. 

‘**T am afraid you will take cold. The air is 
sharp and stinging,’ said the master, drawing 
my arm closer to his side. 

‘**No, I guess there’s no danger,’ I said, at 
length; for the fact was, my head had ached all 
day and evening, and mother had tried to per- 
suade me to stay at home that night; but, would 
go, and now I was determined to brave it out, 

‘““*T noticed that your cheeks were very red 
all the evening, and I thought you had a head- 
3 ache. I should be sorry to hear you were sick,’ 
3 he said, tenderly. 

“‘T made no answer, but began talking fast 
about something else until we reached home. 

‘‘He lingered a little at the door, as if he 
hated to go; and then turned back with a low, 
soft ‘good-night,’ sweet as music, on his lips. 

: ‘*As I opened the door from the entry into the 
’ kitchen, mother cried out from the bed-room, 

‘«¢Hester, go and warm your feet before you 
go to bed,’ but I did not feel cold—I was all in 
}aglow—and so I took a candle and went up 
3 stairs. 
$ ‘I went and looked in the glass: the master 
shag said my cheeks were red—I kept thinking 
of it—and then I remembered how often his eyes 
had wandered over to my seat that evening, and 
his words about ‘losing his dignity, in the eyes 
of some’—and then I wondered if he did not love 
me; and so, all in aglow, with happy and con- 
fused thoughts, I went to bed. 

“The next morning I awoke with a dreadful 
headache, my throat sore and swollen, and my 
tongue parched and hot. Too sick to get up 
and dress myself, I laid there and cried, and 
presently mother came up to call me to break- 
fast, and the xaoment she looked at me she was 
frightened and ran down for father. He came 
up and put his hand on my burning forehead; 
but I cried aloud with pain, for my head seemed 
bursting. 

‘‘<She has got a fever; I must go for Dr. 
Greene,’ he said; and in half an hour the good 
old doctor stood in my chamber. Poor old msn! 
he’s dead—long years ago! how everybody loved 
j himottind soul!” sighed aunt Hester, pausing 

in her knitting to wipe the dimming mist from 
her glasses. 

‘Well, I only remember,” she went 02, “of 
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bearing him say, ‘Violent cold—lungs sore— s after a little pause, during whose brief moments 
head hot—fever,’ and then I heard no more. the old lady lived over again her early days of 
«Three weeks after, he said that I was out of 3 happiness, till her eyes sparkled with the light 
danger; but it was not until the grass had begun 3 of olden love recollections, and her voice grew 
to spring up, and the lilac buds to open, that 13 soft, youthful and melodious—‘‘girls, Alice, 
left my room. Jenny, all of you, you are young, and know 
“Qne day, after I got down stairs—it was the what a blessed thing it is to be beloved. You 
first of May, I believe—we heard a rap at the ; know how joyful must have been the life of poor, 
front door. Mother went; I heard her say, ‘Oh, 3 old aunt Hester then! There are no such days 
yes, Mr. Martin—yes, she’s almost well—got;now/ I am old, and desolate, and lonely. Never 
down stairs—walk in.’ again can I be young and loved as then!” and 
“How I trembled; I was pale as a cloth only} she bent her withered face on her shaking, 
a minute before, but the color must have come $ wrinkled hand, and her voice trembled with 
into my face, for as the singing-master came and } choking tears. 
shook my hand, he said, We all sat very silent. Not a word was spoken. 
“‘Ah, Hester, I’m glad to see the red cheeks } Even the thoughtless Jenny was subdued and 
again!’ quiet; for with all her levity and gaiety she pos- 
“All the long weeks that I lay on my sick : sessed a@ true woman’s heart, throbbing with ten- 
bed, and while slowly recovering, I had daily; der pity. It was very still there; and no sound 
and hourly wondered if the singing-school was } was heard in old aunt Hester’s kitchen save the 
done, and if Mr. Martin had gone; and one day } ticking of the tall clock in the corner, and the 
when Susan Emmerson came in to sit with me, } complacent purring of Tabby on the hearth. 
Iasked her. At length the old lady continued. ‘We parted 
“Oh, yes! the school’s done, and the master’s } —Walter to seck his books again on the mor- 
gone!—and, dear me! I’m so sorry—for we did § row—and I to live a new life in my quiet home. 
have such nice times! You've lost a good deal; How pleasantly passed the months until I saw 
all this long time you’ve been so sick here,’ was; him again! Father and mother had blessed my 
her reply. choice; all was bright before me. Again he 
“Then my heart ached, for I loved Walter 3 came and passed a brief vacation, and again he 
Martin, and had once felt almost certain that he? left. But letters reached me often—letters that 
loved me, too; but now he had gone away and} I read and dreamed over—for when his last year 
forgotten me. Mother had not told me how he: at college was over, he would come to claim me; 
had called nearly every day to inquire after me; ; he would leave his books—settle down on the 
and I did not know that the illness and death of { fine old homestead his father had left him—and 
his father had called him from Ashleigh; bat ; I should be so happy as Ais wife/—ah! I was too 
that was all past now—for he stood before me, } happy then!” sighed aunt Hester. 
and I felt happy, almost well again. ‘* Another letter came; it was the last he was 
“He did not stay long, or talk much with me, * to send me—for in a week more he was to come 
for I was still weak; but when he rose to go he himself. Everything was ready—the wedding- 
gave me a look which sent all the blood to my } gown was made—I had spun the finest lambs- 
heart, and said he should call often while in wool and woven the finest, whitest linen—the 
town, for he should go back to college in another } farm was stocked, and father had brought me a 
week, And then I must have started and turned } set of parlor furniture from the city—all was 
pale again, for he looked earnestly at me, shook : ready. 
my hand, and said, 3 On the night he was to come I put on a nice 
“‘And I hope the roses will come back to } new stuff gown, braided up my hair and placed 
your cheeks before then.’ white rose-buds in it, just as he had liked to see; 
“He came often; and at last the night before} and sat down at a window in the west room, 
the day of his departure came, and it brought } which faced the road, that I might catch the first 
him to our house. And I had grown a great glimpse of him. And so I sat there, waiting, 
deal better—was almost well again. } waiting, till long after sundown, wondering why 
“That night he said words to me which made ; he did not come; and it was not until the village 
my heart glad; and when we parted there was a} bells rung nine that I heard the clatter of hoofs 
little plain gold ring upon my finger, which he on the road, saw a form dismount at the front 
had asked me to wear for his sake——” and here gate, and sprang to the door to meet—not my 
sunt Hester ceased. Walter—but a stranger ! 
“Girls, you know,” she at length continued, $ «And then I heard a few words—terrible, 
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dreadful words, which seemed to burn into my 
brain. But, oh, God! why do I talk of it now? 
I cannot—I cannot!” and aunt Hester wrung her 
hands for a moment, then buried her face in the 
thin fingers which were clasped over the arms 
of her old oaken chair. 

The cat on the hearth still purred, and the 
old clock ticked louder than ever; but aunt 
Hester had never a caress for her favorite, nor 
heeded the minutes as they flew by. Her heart 
was away, away—wandering in the days of her 
girlhood, not beside blue waters, then, or under 
sunny skies, but striving with memories of the 
cloud which had settled down, down, like a pall 
upon her life-path, striving to quench thoughts 
of what might have been—thoughts which rose 
up, phantom-like, before her in that hour, and 
whispered, ‘‘Lost happiness—lost youth—lost 


yo? 


love! 


And the group of youthful beings gathered 
about the old lady’s hearth sat in silence, respect- 
ing the sad thoughts of the dreamer before them 
too well to interrupt them. 

Presently Tabby rose from her warm corner 


PON CORNY 
of the hearth, put up her furred back, and walk. 
ing to her mistress’ side, rubbed her head caress. 
ingly against one of aunt Hester’s hands which 
¢ hung down over the arm of her chair; and just 
at that moment the old clock gave the warning 
for nine. 

Aunt Hester wiped her eyes, picked up her 
knitting work as she started from her sad 
reverie, and the girls rose to go. 

‘Tell us, only tell us, aunt Hester—did he 
die?” asked Jenny, in a low voice, lingering by 
her chair, and bending her sweet young face 
down to the aged woman’s grey-haired brow. 

‘*Yes, dear, my Walter was dead! He had been 
thrown from his horse, and instantly killed!” 

And then, in a voice choking with emotion, 
tenderly folding Jenny to her heart and kissing 
her, she fervently exclaimed, 

“God bless you, my darling—God keep all of 
you from such sorrow! Sixty years have passed 
since then; others there were who asked me to 

share their hearts and homes—but I could not! 
The memory of her first and only love has made 
> aunt Hester an old maid!” 








THE CROSS. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER, 


Sympox of Shame! wretch, bow thy head, 
Thy weight of sin bemoan, 

And wrap the darkness of the dead 
Around thy heart ef stone! 

Thy guilt so great, that Jesus bled 
To ransom and atone! 


Symbol of Hope! oh, soul of mine, 
Why so despondent grieve? 
See, how aloft its glories shine! 


Look up, oh, soul and live! 
For light, and life, and love are thine, 
Which none but Christ can give! 


Symbol of Life! Forevermore 
Be blessing and be blest! 

Of promises, oh, soul adore 
The richest and the best! 

How sweet to know we leave earth’s shore 
To be for aye at rest! 





KEEP NOT 
BY LOTTIE 


Tay friendship! ’Tis a little word 
By which the human heart is stirred, 
That feeds the current of our life 
With shadows of joy and pleasure rife ; 
Keep not thy love, then, it may bless 
Some fainting soul eternally ; 
Our Great Example taught us this, 
His love was boundless, deep and free! 


THY LOVE. 


LINWOOD. 


His benedic.ion will not rest 

Upon my cold and selfish breast; 

So let the love that she has given 

To thee, be free as dews of Heaven; 

For it may call an erring soul 
From ways of treachery and sin, 

And by thy words of cheer and hope, 
Some straying wanderer thou may’st wit. 
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MY BLIND SISTER. 
BY MARY A. TOWNSEND. 


I srz her now—see her as I saw her years : asking me. If her checked sobs and meek look 
ago, with her sunbeam brow and rippling hair, } of submission touched me for the moment, I 
standing in the old cottage porch, her pale fin- would shake it off, and forget it in some merry 
gers wandering among the vine leaves, and her é game, or exhilirating horseback ride across the 
coral lips curved with a touching expression of } fields. 
sadness. Whenever the day was pleasant and} My harp was the talisman by which I won 
the sun warm, there she would always be, out ; from Lilly any kindness I desired. It drew from 
upon that dear, old shady porch, listening to } her heart all its little childish secrets. Many a 
shouts of mirth from sports she could not join, } time, too, I have played till she flung herself 
or dreaming of beauties she never might behold. upon the floor in the height of excitement, im- 

Heaven knows I loved her dearly, loved her $ ploring me to stop, while the wild tears gushed 
_ deeply even then; but it was nothing to this from those poor, blind eyes in stormy tides; and 
memory-love which rises now in my bursting ; I, led on by I know not what, would still play, 
heart, and brims my eyes as I think of her. I} watching with mischievous delight the quivering 
was only two years her senior; but we were $ of that slight form, and rejoice in the power I 
necessarily widely different in our pursuits; and ; possessed. And yet I loved her! 
my wild, restless spirit, much as I loved my It was a warm day in June, and an invitation 
sister, could illy brook to share her gentle, quiet had come for me to attend the birthday party of 
sports, or linger long by her pensive side. sone of my schoolmates. I was in high spirits, 

As if to make up for their disappointment in and as the hour of attendance began to draw 
Llilly’s affliction, my parents lavished every atten- : nigh, I called on Lilly to make me a wreath of 
tion and accomplishment upon me. Wild and $ flowers for my hair. She had a most exquisite 
ne as I was, I was quick to learn, and ; taste in the arrangement of flowers, distinguish- 

ost everything I undertook I accomplished to } ing one from another by its perfume, and twin- 
the shdhotian of my teachers and ap beh | them as no one a ae do. On this 
of my parents. Among other things, I was taught $ occasion, I was particularly anxious to have one 
to play upon the harp; and if there was one thing ; of Lilly’s wreaths among my curls; but to my 
in which I excelled, it was that. Visitors ex- ; astonishment, when I asked her, she promptly 
pressed themselves delighted, friends applauded, } refused. All my entreaties were in vain. Lilly 
ea pride of my mother was revealed in her , was decided; and I grew almost wild with anger, 
amiles and caresses. But of all the praises to; so hasty and impetuous was my temper. We 
which I listened, none were so dear, none so trea- ; were sitting on the garden steps, and I sprang 
sured, as those which fell from the lips of my ;up and ran to gather the roses I needed. As I 
blind sister, Hour after hour, with her little ; flung them in her lap, she took them in her 
hands meekly folded, her lips apart, her form little, wan hands, and said, 
bent forward, she would sit at my side drinking 3 “Dll make the wreath, Clara, if you will give 
in the soothing strains; and when I had finished, ‘me a lesson on the harp, only one.” 
the would fling her arms about my neck, and be- 3 ‘*Not without?” 
wech me to teach her to play. Only teach her; “No,” said she, turning her face, earnest but 
to play, she said, and her blindness would no ‘smiling, toward me, ‘‘positively no.” 
longer seem so hard to bear; she would be so I knew not what possessed me; but her refusal 
patient, 80 attentive, if I would only do this {seemed then so obstinate, and my disappoint- 
Kindness for her. I remember now, more vividly ; ment, trifling as was the cause, seemed so great 
far than I felt it then, how selfishly I sought for ; that it was sufficient to rouse all my fiery nature; 
every apenas to refuse her request; how, even } and shutting my teeth hard, I sprang to my feet 
bps blind in my childish vanity than she in her } and struck her; struck her heavily fall upon the 
tffiction, I would turn away from her pleading chest. 
caress and streaming tears, telling her harshly; Never, while I live, shall I forget the expres- 


that she could never learn, and there was no use ‘sion of that sightless face, as, ghastly pale, it 
Vou. XXIX.—23 
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was lifted for an instant up to my own. Then} 
without a moan the bright blood gushed over } 
Lilly’s lips, and she fell forward with her face 
upon the roses. 

In an instant, my anger was all gone. I caught } 
my poor sister to my heart, adjuring her by } 
name, kissing her pallid brow, and using every } 
endearment to call her back to life. My shrieks } 
alarmed the household, and as they bore her in ; 
the house, I heard my mother say, ‘Oh, Clara, 
Clara! your temper will be the curse of yon 
life {”” ; 

It was long before Lilly recovered, and as the $ 
slow weeks went by, I sat anxiously by her bed- 
side, holding out to her every cheering prospect, 3 
inventing every way to make the hours of her’ 
illness lighter to bear. Never, by a look, did 
the patient sufferer allude to the cause of her 
illness—never did she utter a moan in my pre- 
sence. The harp, as usual, was her delight, and 


hour by hour I struck the dulcet chords, and 
sung my sweetest songs, a thousand times re- 
paid, if the old smile once came back and lighted 
Lilly’s face. How fair were the promises I then 
held out, that when Lilly was well enough to sit 
up, I would teach her to play; and how earnestly 
those blind eyes would wander to my face, as if 


seeking the strength of my purpose there! 

At last Lilly was well—still weak, and oh, so 
pale, but she said quite well. Every day saw 
her in her old place on the porch, and every day 
she timidly reminded me of my late promises. 
Alas! with her return to health, all my better 
feelings had faded; and I found myself calling 
up the old excuses, yet not without a pang of 
conscience, and putting her off again. 

We were in the habit of riding often on horse- 
back; I, mounted on a spirited little Canadian 
pony; Lilly at my side upon a gentle little pacer, 
which had been reared by hand on my father’s 
place. I always held Lilly’s check rein, and 
mine being a well-trained horse, the two ani- 
mals travelled beautifully together; and our 
rides constituted almost our sole mutual enjoy- 
ment, 

It was a morning radiant with beauty, when 
nature seemed to have awakened from her night’s 
slumber, all aglow with dewy freshness and 
loveliness. The sweetbriars on the porch were 
decked in diamonds, and the cloror leaves laid ; 
themselves heavy with gems on the bosom of 
mother earth. The birds were singing blithely, 
and everything combined to put me in the most 
exhilirating spirits. Lilly and I were on the 
porch together. I was telling her how bright 
end beautiful everything looked, how full of 





; Lilly’s rein slipped from my hand, and I das 











tints appeared. She turned, and laying her 
bright head upon my shoulder, said, 

“I can see no beautiful things save through 
your eyes, my sister; and I love to think they 
are always looking at beauties for me—God has 
given me a love for the beautiful, while he has 
seen fit to deprive me of that most necessary for 
the enjoyment of it—sight. But, oh! I can 
hear—I can listen to the birds, and the brooks, 
and all sweet sounds; and sometimes I think | 
can almost see with my ears. Teach me, then, 
dear Clara, to create those sounds which go 
delight me when you strike them. Teach me to 
play upon the harp.” 

It was the old plea, and oh, how touchingly 
earnest and sweet her face looked as she lifted 
it toward me! 

For a moment I hesitated; then kissing her 
hastily, I said, ‘The morning is so lovely, dear , 
Lilly, let’s first have a brisk ride on our ponies, 
and I am yours. It is too pleasant to stay. 
Come, I’ll assist you to dress,” and I caught 
her hand to lead her away. 

“Indeed, Clara, I haven’t quite strength 
enough to ride Bob, this morning,” said Lilly, 
shrinking back. 

**Nonsense!” I answered, impatiently; “you 
have only to keep your seat, and I’ll guide you.” 

‘‘And I may have the lesson when I return, 
Clara?” 

“Yes!” 

I led her away, and we were soon mounted. 
At first we rode slowly, for Lilly was timid, and 
often trembled, and begged me to stop until she 
could recover her composure; but after awhile, 
I could no longer bear the tedious gait, and 
started on at a brisker pace. Lilly implored me 
to stop, but the brisk motion had imparted too 
much wildness to my spirits for me to heed her 
eall, and clasping her check rein tightly, I 
hurried the ponies still faster onward. 

“Clara! Clara! stop. I am dizzy. I shall 
fall,” she cried, at last. 

‘Hold firmly to your saddle. There is n0 
danger,” I answered. 

“Oh, Clara, in mercy, stop! If you will ride 
so fast, drop my rein, I implore you.” oe 

With a laugh I answered her. Horror! it is 
ringing in my ears this moment. For, as I 
uttered it, I struck my horse a fiercer “re 
on at the wildest pace. A large pond lay in my 
way, where Lilly and I had often stopped 
dream away an idle hour, and give our ponies 
drink. I flew past it, now, with my — 
speed, laughing aloud to see the blue dimples 


ae . | 
dew-drops the roses were, and how rich their ; smiling at me from the surface of the water 
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did not pause an instant, though once I fancied _ dimpling water. A lifetime of agony swept over 
as I neared the end of the pond, that I heard : me in the few brief moments I stood gazing 
the cry of “Clara! Clara!” swiftly sweeping | ‘there. I felt that I had murdered her; felt that 
after me, but I only hurried on. : the Recording Angel was writing a great sin 
At last I drew rein, my wild heart satisfied * against me; and I longed to lie down, pale and 
with the mad recklessness of my race. As I sat j cold, beneath the waves with her. I could not 
panting in my saddle, patting the heaving sides ; lift her, but my cries soon brought help, and 
of my pony, I suddenly thought again of Lilly. { clinging close to her chilled form, I walked 
I could not tell why the thought was accom- ’ beside those who bore her, my heart almost 
panied with such a burning, bitter pang; but I: ‘ bursting with its anguish. 
felt as if a fire blazed suddenly in my heart,: I heard my mother’s awful cry as she caught 
subsiding as instantly, and leaving it cold as } sight of her child, and I closed my eyes as 
ice. What had become of her? She was nowhere ; if to shut out some horrid dream. When I 
in sight, and when I sprang to the ground and { heard them say, without questioning me, that 
placed my ear there, I could hear no sound of the pony had doubtless broken from me to obtain 
her horse’s hoofs. With a sharp fear in my { water, and thus Lilly had fallen from her seat, 
heart, [ gathered up my reins, and whipped my ; I did not contradict it; I could not; for a wild 
pony into even a swifter pace than before. Wildly ; cry was ringing in my ears; a voice was calling 
I called “Lilly, Lilly!” buf no answer came; $ forever, ‘‘Clara! Clara!’ That same cry is in 
and almost distracted, I hurried on, pressing my : my ears now. 
hand on my heart, to quiet the beatings which $ Oh! how anxiously I chafed those cold hands 
almost choked me. As I turned a sharp corner and temples. But there was no sign of anima- 
in the road, I came in full view of the pond, and} tion. The doctor for whom we had sent, and 
there, a short distance before me, standing deep i who had first received Lilly in his arms, came 
in the water, was Lilly’s horse. With a shriek, {at last. I watched him eagerly as he bent over 
I dashed in, madly, calling Lilly all the while. } her. He laid his fingers on her pulse, his hand 
Still no answer came; but as I reached her : on her heart. Our eyes met. I read all in that 
horse, I saw what I shall never, never forget. $ pitying face, and fell fainting across the cold 
Lying on her side, with one arm under her } form before me. 
head, the other rising and falling with the motion | My blind sister was no longer blind. Her 
of the waves, as if warning me away, her face } i blue eyes were opened in heaven. The angels 
pale as snow, lay my blind sister, under the ' were teaching her to play upon the harp! 
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EVELYN MAY. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


T Loven dear Evelyn May, 
And Evelyn May loved me; 

And oft we met on starry eves 
Beneath the linden tree. 

I breathed my vows in gentle tones, 
In accents sweet and slow; 

She whispered back her fond replies 
In love-tones soft and low. 

Yes! there we met in youthful hope, 
Beneath the linden tree; 

For I indeed loved Evelyn May, 
And Evelyn May loved me. 


Her eyes were a sunny hue, 
Her hair like golden sheen; 

Her face a Heavenly beauty wore, 
None fairer e’er was seen, 

And then a heart so fond and true 
Is seldom found on earth. 


And yet the one I fondly loved 
Was but of humble birth; 

What, then! we cherished “love’s young dream” 
Beneath the linden tree, 

For I indeed loved Evelyn May, 
And Evelyn May loved me. 


But all things earthly have an end, 
And we were doomed to part, 
Though every word and every look 
Was cherished in each heart. 

But soon an angel came for her, 
To grace a lovelier clime; 

Beyond the clouds that darkly, lower, 
Beyond the ills of Time. 

But I can ne’er forget the trysts 
Beneath the linden tree, 

For I loved dearly Evelyn May, 
And Evelyn May loved me. 





NELLIE ASHLEY. 


BY SARAH HAMILTON, 


CHAPTER I. 3 them back as worthless and unprized. Oh, life! 
‘Bur you love him, Nellie?” ’ thou hast many bitter cups, but this is one of 
**I never said to the contrary, mother,” and 3 the bitterest to see our loved weeping over faded 
a deeper flush stole over the young, childish- { hopes—if she loves as I fear she does, I know 
looking face. : not what the effect will be; ’tis evident she does 
‘And he—what did he say, Nellie? What} not wish to disturb me—but mother’s eyes are 
did you talk about, child? Here, I will stir } never blind; who can sympathize with her gs I 
that coffee—you look warm.” scan? I must know all. I cannot rest with this 
“Thank you, this cool water is so refreshing,” 3 half knowledge.” 
and the little white hands bathed the rosy face’ «Who was it?” asked Mrs. A——., as Alice 
and filled the blue eyes with sparkling pearls. ; re-entered the room. 
‘* Now don’t I look like one of Undine’s nymphs? : ‘Arthur and Lizzie, as I supposed. Now, 
say, mother, with these great dripping drops } mother, I want you to let me get the dinner, and 
falling from my hair?” and the heavy tresses} you rest. I want to get it all my own way, and 
were pushed far back from the low, broad fore-} set the table with that old-fashioned china on the 
head. ‘What did we talk about? that was your ; upper shelf in the closet, it will look so odd and 
question, I believe—well, Alfred talked about; pretty—may I?” 
the pleasant weather and amy geraniums—and} “Yes, child, anything you wish,” and the tears 
how I had grown since last we met—‘ why,’ said 3 gathered fast in the loving eyes; Nelly could but 
he, ‘you were nothing but a child, then;’ wasn’t; see them. ‘‘Mother,”’ said she, going close to 
it funny, mother? Then he told me all about} her, speaking very slow and distinct, ‘you wish 
his uncle’s great house'in the city; of the plea- ;me to talk about Alfred—to tell you my own 
sant company to be met with, there; of his$ feelings and what I know of his—perhaps ’tis 
cousin Kate—says she is the most beautiful$ right I should. I love Alfred Wendall as fondly 
creature he ever saw, and so fascinating, and— { as I am capable of loving. I have loved him for 
well, he is soon to become one of the firm, and} a long time—ever since I first saw him. I love 
is getting along so grandly—ar’nt you glad, him now, and I feel very certain I always shall. 
mother? I’m sure I be. He was always so} Don’t look so, I can’t talk if youdo. 1am poor, 
good.” ; mother, plain, ignorant. I forgot—no, I did not 
‘*Did he ask you to write, Nellie?” said Mrs. ; forget—I did not know it once—but the know- 
A——, looking earnestly into her daughter’s : ledge has come—how, I hardly know—I feal 20 
face. little, so obscure. Don’t speak, mother, you will 
‘*No, he did not;” and the sweet lips in giving } blame him; he has done no wrong; he never 
this answer would quiver just a bit, spite of the; said, Nellie, I love you—I doubt if he ever 
firm little heart that throbbed so wildly beneath $ thought of it; those days, past and gone, wert 
the muslin bodice. ‘But there, your coffee is rife with happiness; we both of us lived in the 
done, mother. Shall I make some for dinner— } present; the awakening to life’s realities has 
Arthur loves coffee, you know. ’Tis most time $ come—the future is golden to him—a little shady 


he and Lizzie were here—they must have taken ; to me—but, mother, I will teach the warm,. 


along walk. Hark! they have come. I guess; beautiful sunshine to come back again; I think 
I'll be back in a moment,” and Nellie was gone. } I can, dear mother—I wish I were where I could 
‘Poor child!” said the mother, looking fondly ; see him—his good, noble face—I should 30 
after her; ‘‘poor child! if she could only be as} enjoy to look upon his prosperity. I think I 
happy as her sister, now. Oh, dear! if it shoulu’ could bear this—this forgetting me, better. I 
trouble her much. I’ve been fearing this for ; hope he will not grow worldly, and lose * relish 
some time. Absence blots out bright pictures } for those things we once loved together. 
on some hearts—Alfred Wendall will only be one} ‘Nellie, you are a strange child. Do you 
of the too many. How I shall hate him, if he} think you could banish love from your = 
has stolen my child’s best affections, but to fling , by having its object constantly before you! Oh, 
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| sm thankful that trial is spared you, ’tis so; liantly large when engaged in earnest conversa- 
dreadful to see the coldness and indifference of 3 tion, or when any subject of interest claimed 
those who have once been dear to us.” $her attention. Her features were, perhaps, & 

«Forget him! why I never thought of such a: little too sharp, but time would relieve that; 
thing—how could I? you don’t know the past—§ the long, rippling curls of sunny brown; the 
you think, perhaps, I could not look upon his ; merry dimples deepening in both cheeks when 
happiness without a feeling of envy, unreconci- ; the sunlight stole into her heart, made her seem 
liation. $ much younger than she really was. One could 

“My love, mother, is too deep to dwell wholly $ scarcely believe fifteen summers had darkened 
upon self, ’tis this selfishness that robs life of its the golden hair. Such was the pleasing vision 
sweets; we must ignore our own little sorrows, 8 that met Alfred Wendall on his arrival at his 
heal our own heart wounds by striving to relieve } aunt’s, in the retired town of S-—. She was 
those of others. I am not ashamed of this love, 3 just the fair, fragile being that had so often 
God implanted it in my nature, the germ has stolen into the mazes of his day-dreams, when 
padded and blossomed in the warm sunlight of $ he tried to picture a sister that he could love 
Alfred Wendall’s smiles. 1 will not seek to crush $ with all his heart. A wife he had never seriously 
it. No other flower can take its place, but I will thought of, but a sister was a bright ideal he 
seo that it does not drink up all the health that} was constantly longing for. Oh, those long, 
gives vitality to other dear affections, it shall: joyous days that ushered in rosy twilights 
not diminish my love for father, mother, sister, ; and starry eves—those long, pleasant walks, in 
or the world at large. It will not be the willow $ search of specimens for Nell’s herbarium—the 


of my grave. I shall live a long time, I hope, } drinking in of the poet’s burning words, seated 
dear mother, a blessing to you and all of my} side by side. Was it strange the links of affec- 
friends,” tion grew strong? Was it strange such an 

We will now leave Nellie and her mother for a3 atmosphere should: beget love? Weeks flew— 
short time, and go back a few years, introducing } months passed, and the day of separation came, 


to our reader Alfred Wendall. sad to both, equally sad, but they could-write, 
Alfred was the only child of his widowed 3 that was one comfort, and they did write, many 
mother, who had long made her home with a3 glowing pages syllabeled the thoughts of each. 
favorite brother, residing in the city of P——.; Twice had Alfred visited Nellie, the third time 
Mr. Howard was very wealthy. Having but one commences our story. Three years intercourse 
child—a little daughter. Alfred being a bright, ; with the world, the busy mingler in the jostling 
interesting boy, shared largely in his uncle’s; crowd had brought many changes to Alfred. 
affections. He was sent to the best schools—all ; His studies on account of his health had been 
his wants were most lavishly supplied. From 3 relinquished—his business talents had been 
4 rosy, laughter-loving urchin, he soon became} called into play, and his uncle had the satis- 
the tall, slender, studious youth. His books ; faction of seeing him all he had fondly hoped 
vere almost his only companions. He sought } for long years, and now only one wish remained 
wot, cared not for the society of those of his own } ungratified, that was to see him the husband of 
age. Day by day his eyes grew brighter, darker, } his beautiful daughter, Kate Howard, now in 
deeper—day by day the fair face lost its round- ‘her sixteenth year—he would have this son of 
ness, and a pale, sickly hue took the place of } his love, his own indeed. 
the healthy glow that once added beauty to his ; Oh, how much circumstances have to do with 
boyish face. His friends became alarmed, and : our life’s happiness or misery. If Alfred Wen- 
condluded rest and country air would be more } dall’s barque had floated in the narrow waters 
beneficial than study and school life. So he was ; that rocked Nellie Ashley’s, forgetfulness would 
sent to the pleasant little village of S , to ; never have obliterated the bright dream that 
send the summer months—here he met Nellie { once made melody in his heart, the music of 
Ashley for the first time. I wish I could give } Nellie’s presence would never have lost its echo; 
uy reader a description of her appearance, but ; but amid the din and confusion of hurrying 
I may not, for she was one of those whose beauty : waves and dashing billows, with another sweet 
lay more in the life and animation of her coun- ; face looking into his for sympathy and protec- 
‘euanee, than in the well-cut features. I cannot ; tion, can we wonder, for it was a man’s heart— 
really tell you the color of her eyes. I have; can we wonder the star that once lightened his 
them called blue, hazle and black, this 3 heaven, gradually disappear to illumine it no 
must have been owing, I presume, to the dilating ; more forever? Nay, we do not wonder, but God 
tad contracting of the pupil, which grew bril-} pity those who we thus left, let them seek @ 
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balm in his loving words, ‘‘Come unto me, all} lows, the deeps of sorrow, the sunshine of joy, 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will; the rough rock, the sharp point, the deepening 
give you rest.” cloud, the smile of blue, fling them together 
sand you have life, something to battle—some- 
3 thing to strive for, action and rest, trial and 
CHAPTER II. ; peace, gar’ands woven by bleeding fingers, and 
Evenine is fast veiling nature’s beautiful land- ; bleeding brows that wear no garlands. Life is 
scapes with its misty veil of silver, ere we again} a struggle, true life a hope, a belicf, a doubt, a 
enter the cottage, left at the dinner hour. The } fear, the birth of mind struggling for existence, 
low murmur of voices attracts us to the parlor, { a spark of divinity that cannot go out, but shall 
where we will make the acquaintance of Lizzie} burn and never die, flame-lighting the whole 
Ashley and Arthur Leslie, betrothed. : Universe, brightening God’s throne forever and 
‘*But, Lizzie,” said Arthur, playing with the } ever.” 
white fingers claimed as his own, “‘we shall; ‘Quite a speech,” said Lizzie, winding the 
doubtless have troubles and trials, they vena long, wavy curls caressingly about her fingers, 
alike to all, you know. I shall use my utmost ; ‘‘We shall now begin to look for the stirring of 
exertions as a faithful pilot to steer clear of the; the fountain; what, may I ask, ‘has come o’er 
fatal rocks and sandbars, where human ages the spirit of your dream?’ you are not wont to 
ness too often presents us a fearful wreck. No; look upon life’s sober side. Why should you, 
cloud mars our sky now, but clouds may arise. } for what have you done but sip honey all your 
We should be prepared for them, girded with the } days, a flower-loving creature?” 
armor of fortitude, having a firm, canguatigs | “You are right, sister. Truly a butterfly’s 
faith in Him who is able and mighty to save.” { existence has been mine, one illy calculated to 
‘‘With you, Arthur, I fear no danger—if I : fit the mind for that dark side, which if not pre- 
share the calm, shall I tarn back when the ; sented to me, is constantly flinging its weight of 
tempest approaches? You do not fear me, sorrow upon others. To-night, being in a more 
Arthur?” } thoughtful mood than usual, life’s ways seem 
“No; but I was thinking of life’s changes, clearer, more sharply defined. I view its reali- 
but we will not anticipate those evils that may } ties as an earnest of something better than mere 
never come.” } rest—an indolence that slumbers away all those 
“Oh,” said Lizzie, sighing, ‘‘if life could only ; heaven-born aspirations that rise above fate; 
be one smooth, shining sea, how tranquilly and} and teach man the means of hewing out a road 
sweetly would our earthly pilgrimage pass. Why } for his soul to travel in. Trouble and sorrow 
could it not have been so ordered?” are the medicines of life: continual prosperity, 
Here their conversation was interrupted by ; like luxurious feasting, weakens and debilitates; 
the entrance of Nellie, who seated herself by her } then does the great Physician deal out in merey 
sister’s side. ’the bitter portion. Shall we murmur at the 
‘‘How is it with you, Nell?” asked Arthur. $ smart that brings healing with it? But I am 
‘“Would you echo Lizzie’s wish that life could § sure you and Arthur can find more interesting 
be one smooth, uninterrupted sea?” 3 topics of discussion than the woes of earth, and 
‘*No, I would not.” 3 I will leave you to hunt them up, at your leisure, 
‘“Why, Nell? I do not think this little, fragile : so good-night.”’ 
form would bear much buffeting.” ‘“‘Isn’t she strange?” said Lizzie, to her com- 
“Perhaps not,” replied Nellie, with a smile;} panion. ‘‘Who would think, to look in her 
‘but you have seen mighty trees torn from the} laughing face, she could preach such sober, 
earth by the fierce hurricane, that left the droop- § matter-of-fact stuff?” 
ing flower that nestled in their shade unharmed.” “If I mistake not, Lizzie, that sparkling foun- 
True; but tell us your ideas of life.” tain, the mind’s waters, have been stirred fren 
‘Listen! Do you hear that clock ?tick, tick, } some cause deeper than either of us may think. 
backward, forward, pausing not, quickening not, } If trials be hers, heaven grant her strength to 
even, regular—would I have my life marked off } bear them.” 
in that dull, monotonous way, no fever, no fret, 3 We will now follow Nellie to her chamber. 
no lagging, no bounding forward, alive, but life- ; She had thought when she left the happy one 
less, real, but undefined? No, never. I ask not ; below, to indulge in a good fit of weeping all by 
for the life that climbs no precipices, a lake 3 herself, reddening her eyes and lightening her 
without a ripple, s star without a shine, a frag-; heart. But when she had reached her room, 
rantless flower. Nay, give me the dash of bil-' and stood in the pure, bright moonlight that 
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flooded’ the whole apartment with its mellowing } over her frame, leaving her chill and pale. But 
beams, she changed her mind, and seating her- ; whatever it was the truth would be better than 
self by an open window, soon became apparently suspense. With trembling hands the seal was 
entranced with the dreamy beauty of the night, ; broken. 
and the melody of its slumbering music—for Shall we too, look, reader? 
nature whispers glad things in her sleep—and 
the heart of man is then so open to her teach- ¢ ‘‘Dear Nett—My heart’s sister congratulate 
ings, that he may not commune with her without } me, for the fifteenth sees me the happiest of men. 
feeling something of that peace that comes from ; Kate is mine. Can I say more, Aur.” 
above, stealing silently into the deepest recesses 3 
of the soul. Who has not felt at such times} Dear Nell! but this is only an echo of the 
God's angels were about him, ministering com- } hoarse thunders of a storm that had swept over 
fort to the sorrow-scoured heart, pointing with ’ her heart weeks before. ’Twas all over now, 
the hand of faith to : a rhe oe all } every lingering hope that would tarry spite of 
the gross, unsubstantial things of earth are flung } cold reason. 
aside for the real and pure necessities of man’s ; Speak, Nellie, move, weep, thank heaven thou 
best desires. sart saved! No discordant notes of weakness 

Nellie was one of nature’s pupils—in her she : shall vibrate thy quivering heart-strings when 
ever found a true sympathiser, one that carried : touched by other fingers, thou hast faith in the 
her thoughts upward, beyond a world though ; mysterious dispensations of Providence. Smiles, 
beautiful, full of changes. And long before the ; too, ah, Nellie, thou art a true woman, smiles 
weary head sought the pillow of rest, did she 3 and tears are mingled together. The missive is 
pra before her God in prayer, thanking Him ; again read, now slowly, and with apparent com- 
for all His priceless gifts, with a heart over- g posure, and is then laid aside, and the bright, 
flowing with love and resignation to His divine } beautful flowers again become the work of the 
will. ° morning. 

Who was the happiest that night? She who; How nicely are the delicate shades blended, 
slumbered trusting in the goodness of her how the damp, dark-green relieves the too daz- 
7 Fa or the sister who leant upon zling hue of one blossom, and displays the faint, 
the love of frail humanity? We need not pause } pearl-like tinge of another. And now all is 
to say who had the surest foundation for fature arranged—roses and garlands—can we wonder 
blessedness. Sat the surprise and delight of the sister who 

We must now pass over the few sunny weeks } enters as Nellie gives the finishing touch to her 
that ushered in Lizzie Ashley’s bridal day. ) morning’s work, by admitting just enough of the 
Never shone a lovelier morning on maiden fair. } clear, brilliant sunshine to warm up and color 
Nellie had left her couch and sleeping sister } the whole. 
long before the golden sun had kissed the spark- 3 “‘Oh, if Alfred were-only here,” exclaimed 
ling dew-drops from her flowers. So they were ‘ Lizzie. ‘Tis too bad, isn’t it, Nellie? but don’t 
ea wet and blushing in all their pristine } look so sad. I’m not going a hundred miles off. 

uty, to ornament the room where two fond } I can see you every day. I’m so happy—I was 
and loving hearts were so soon to be united for ' never half so happy before—now if Alfred ” 
aye. Nellie was busy in arranging her trea-; ‘‘This day, that brings so much joy to you,” 
sures, when the patter of small feet broke in } interrupted Nellie, ‘‘also sees the consummation 
upon her quiet. ‘Please, Miss,” said the little ' of his dearest wishes—read this.” 
wehin, “father meant to have sent it in last , ‘‘Nellie! why I thought—don’t you care, 
evening, but forgot it.” ‘though? but I see you do not—it would kill you 

“What?” said Nellie, looking up and recog- {if you did. I’m so glad; I feared mother would 
rising the son of a neighbor. ‘What is it, } lose you, too; I never did think much of ——” 
Edwin?” ’ Just then Arthur entered, much to Nellie’s 
“This letter,” and a smooth white envelope, ’ relief, and the subject was dropped. 
directed, in a bold, masculine hand, was pre- | A few hours later, and Mr. and Mrs. L—— 
sented. A cluster of beautiful roses rewarded } were admiring the beauties of their new home. 
the bearer, and Nellie was left alone to learn ; Well might Lizzie joy in her present prospect 
ps contents of the missive. At first a feeling ‘of happiness. Arthur Leslie was one to make 

Joy, of glad surprise, sent a glow to her heart } the humblest fireside agreeable, rich in heart 
ro & blush to her cheek—but for a moment ‘ gifts and worldly gear. Lizzie was also noted 

y- A strange thrill, a cold shudder passed ‘for her pleasing manners and amiable disposi- 
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tion. Tender parents had shielded her thus far , employment, and employment she would have. 
from all that could annoy—but will she bear } * So arousing herself one pleasant morning, she 
with cheerfulness the burdens of more mature } : called upon the school committee of their village, 
years? Will the noonday sun find her still active, } and offered her services as teacher—services 
unwearied with the toil of the day? Time will; , which were at once accepted with surprise and 
only show. How deserted and almost dreary; gratitude. Never was there a happier, better 
seemed the garlanded room at the old home- 3 disciplined flock than Miss Nellie’s, and while 
stead. One of its brightest blossoms was miss- } : she daily strove to enlarge and enlighten the 
ing. It had been gathered to radiate another : ‘tender minds of her pupils, her own was not 
cirele—to be the pride and joy of the manly left uncultivated—unpruned. She found know- 
heart that now wore it. ledge a never-ending source of pleasure—s 

Poor Nellie! none felt the loss more sensibly } stream that widened and widened, ever repay- 
than she; days passed—in vain she tried to} ing her with rich treasures when sought. 
awaken within herself an interest in the daily 3 Gradually came back the peace of other days, 
labors of those around her—her thoughts were She would think of the past, as one remembers 
constantly roving, now to the absent sister— } a sweet strain of music that once held entranced 
almost envying her—so perfectly happy did she } all the senses—filling them with a heavenly bliss 
appear in her new sphere of action. Then far ; 3 : that can never be forgotten in time—perhaps 
away to the city’s din—and a tall form would} ; not in eternity. She regretted it not—it had 
steal to her side. But this would never do; she } ceased to annoy, to trouble her—she was at rest. 
would be no stagnant pool; her mind needed $ (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


A WANDERER came from the world’s worn way, “Alas! alas! by the furrowed brow, 

Back to his home one glad Spring day, , And the sorrowing look that betrays thee now, 
When murmuring winds in their soft low glee ‘ T know the dreams that thy young heart bore, 
Sang sweetly through waving bush and tree, ; Are guests in its chambers now no more, 

And the warble of wild birds was blent with the song, , With their forms of beauty they all have fled, 
That floated so gladly the bright earth along. : : And no flowers spring up o’er their cold, damp dead. 


The grass thick and green from the Spring’s soft ‘ No change in thy vision thy fair home wears, 
showers, ‘ The meadow is bright with soft dewy tears; 

Was gemmed with the blue of the violet flowers; And the leaves and the flowers look up with a smile, 
And the leaves on the maple that whispered so low, } The sadness from out thy worn heart to beguile; 
Were bright with the glad young Spring-time’s glow; ° Alas! that the dreams of the young buoyant heart 
And the jessamine wav’d o’er the old house still, : So soon with their gladness and lightness depart. 
And the white rose climbed up the window-sill. } 
: “Dimness is gathering thy dark eye o’er, 
$ Thou art thinking of those who return no more, 
} And deeming that in the low wind’s sigh, 
} As it sweeps with its thousand voices by, 
‘ Thou hearest the loved one’s familiar tone 

: Breathe softly around the haunts of home. 


To him each sight struck a magic string, 

Wild thoughts o’er his struggling heart to bring, 
And in each sound was a spirit’s tone, 

That welcomed the way-worn wanderer home; 
And thus a voice, in a gush of song, 

Seemed borne o’er the lovely scene along. 


“Thou hast come back to thy native dell, 
Where so soft the gleams of sunlight fell 

On the golden hours of that sunny day, 

When thou passed from its lovely haunts away, 
Oh, say, hast thou brought pure feelings back 
From the dusty ways in the world’s worn track? 


“There’s a weight of feeling deep, dark, and strong, 
> That sweeps o’er thy way-worn heart along: 

; : A blight has fallen that withered there 

: : The flower of affection, bright and fair; 

No more they bloom, the heart is a grave, 

; From whose dark recess no power can save. 


“Hast theu brought them back as fresh and warm, “Thou wilt mourn o’er them as o’er the dead, 
As on that glad, bright Spring-time morn? ‘ On whom a spirit of beauty shed 

Are the dreams all there that thy spirit filled? ‘ A wealth of sweetness, and thy young heart 
Or hath their fairy forms been chilled : Had linked it with gladness too bright to part; 
With the blight that oft dims their gladness here, But ah! no more thou wilt find thom here, 
The tears that fall on the loved one’s bier? } Drop flowers above their lowly bier.” 
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WHAT’S IN A HOOP? 


BY SUSAN 


Cuartey Bricut thought everything of aunt 
Patty, and aunt Patty reciprocated his affec- 
tions, so that at twenty-five he was still unmar- 
ried, though many young ladies had been the 
subject of his serious contemplation. None, 
however, attained to his standard of perfection; 
none suited, either, the fastidious taste of his | 
indulgent but whimsical guardian. Charley ad- 
mired Miss Patten and her curls, but aunty 
thought they drew too much on the brain; aunty ; 
believed in Miss Bobrig, Charley thought her too } 
strong-minded; and so on through a catalogue 
of unmentionable names. It seemed as if they } 
would never agree upon any one to unite their } 
varying minds. 

Bat one Sabbath morning the eyes of Charley 
fell upon a young lady whom he instantly de- 
dared eligible in all points, if equally attainable, ; 
& fact which he set about zealously finding out. } 
He pressed his suit so warmly, that he entirely } 
forgot his obligation to suit aunt Patty; and he 
was actually engaged before he remembered thai 3 
Miss Brandon, the tip of the fashion, might be 
received by aunt Patty with sovereign contempt. 3 

“Miss Brandon is no doubt very well for a? 





’ monstrous fashion? 


MULLEN. 


**Dear Miss Bright, I am so glad to see you,” 
she cried. ‘I heard such shocking intelligence 
just now. They do say that Charley is carried 
away with that Maria Brandon, from New York. 
Such a nice young man! And he might have 
married Miss Bobrig, too. An intellectual, 
sweet, affectionate woman, who could have sym- 
pathized with his ardent nature. For my part, 
I can’t see what he admires in her. All starch 
andribbons. Jo Petty says he saw her squeezing 
through the church-door with a hoop on as big 
as his mother’s water-cask.” 

‘‘Hoops!”” screamed aunt Patty, now fairly 
indignant, ‘‘you don’t say she follows that 
Why, it belonged to the 
very worst age of the English court, Queen 
Anne’s. I’ve heard my grandfather tell stories 
of the time. Oh, dear! oh, dear! that Deacon 
Bright’s son should come to this; and after all 
my counsel and instruction.” 

From this time forth aunt Patty set herself 
vigorously against the match, refusing even to 
meet Miss Brandon or to hear Charley’s ardent 
defence of her virtues. 

It was enough that Jo Petty had spoken upon 


rich man’s wife,” said Miss Bobrig, coming in} the subject; that hoops were the fashion; and 
to torture the irritable lady with the rumor of 3 that she herself had seen Charley half-concealed 
the courtship, ‘*but I fear she lacks fortitude ; by a prodigious breadth of skirt, as he and Miss 
to meet the vicissitudes of our changing state.” } Brandon walked down the Broadway of Mullen- 


And she crossed her arms as she delivered her- : 
wif of this speech, with a determination and 
masculine vigor that showed her ready for any 
emergency. 

“And yet, my dear,” pleaded aunty, “trials 
often develop latent traits of self-reliance in 
very timid natures.” 

“Yes, but Miss Brandon is so worldly. ‘The 
glass and mould of fashion’ have so long been 
her study, that little change can be looked for } 
in her character. I fear greatly for Charley’s 
happiness with such a companion.” 

Aunt Patty closed the door upon this visitor 





town. On her part, Miss Brandon would not 
change her dress to propitiate the prejudices of 
aunty. So Charley was not only likely to lose 
the affections of aunt Patty, but also an interest 
in her bank securities. 

Women of fashion are often sadly misrepre- 
sented by their own sett. It was so now with 
Maria Brandon. Miss Bobrig, who was a strong- 
minded person, and affected Madame de Staeel, 
declared that her intellectual attributes were 
deficient. Miss Patten, who curled, her hair 
desperately. and compared herself to Dante’s 
Beatrice, was sure she would never be a con- 


with a sigh, and mentally pronounced Charley } genial spirit for Charley; and each had their 
todutiful and ungrateful. Presently another Sor eager believers. Whereas, the true conception 
fifferent caller was announced. Miss Patten; of woman’s nature lies not in Miss Bobrig’s 
theory of attributes—nor yet in the other ex- 


Whisked into the parlor, her long curls inert 
round her alabaster face and neck; somewhat ; treme of sentimental fancy and yet grosser folly. 
freckled, it must be confessed, for the clearest} The centre of these antipodes is a rational 


alabaster, but so called by admiring lovers. woman, who avoids all singularities. Such are 
9 
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those who lend a charm to society, by yielding ; know about the evaporation of the carbon as 
gracefully to its established etiquette, instead ; the rising of the emptings. 

of flying in its face as outre reformers, or ro-} However, practice perfected her, and Charley's 
mancing upon its heartlessness. wonder at her success lightened and sweetened 

Such a woman was Maria Brandon. Simpering ; even heavy and sour bread. So that three years 
as Miss Bobrig had represented her, she had an $ 3 passed rapidly away, and something had been 
independence that feared neither threats nor loudly saved, till Charley found himself able 
persuasions. Had aunt Patty commenced the to purchase a permanent home. 
siege less vigorously, the Malakoff might have; Maria had in no point derogated from her 
relented and Sebastopol been taken. But when } habitual custom of being in the fashion. That 
the encmy commanded her to lay down her hoops } is, she never was a slave to tyranny, but she 
or surrender Charley, the Brandon blood took also avoided dressing singularly. Charley’s idea 
fire. Battered and beaten, poor Charley stood } of dressmakers and milliners bills, gathered from 
between the two combatants, exposed to a dread- 3 aunt Patty, were fabulous in the extreme; but 
ful artillery of words, chiefly interjectional, and ‘his married life had amply proved the erroneous- 
on aunt Patty’s side declamatory. sness of aunt Patty’s statements, as to what it 

“So you have thrown yourself away on this } would cost to maintain a fashionable woman. 
doll. Well, go your own course, Charles. I In the meantime, poor aunt Patty, in spite of 
have loved you like a son, and I hoped that ; her high mettle and offended dignity, pined for 
when this hour came, you would bring to my Charley. Her mission, and the various new 
house one who would honor it by high intellectual theories of Miss Bobrig and her companions in 
worth.” } philanthropy, could not avert her thoughts from 

“But, aunt Martha, Maria is refined, culti- S the injustice of which she felt she had been 
vated, good and noble.” guilty. She was growing old and rheumatic, 

“Yes! in the world’s acceptation. She can ; and longed for love and sympathy instead of the 
play and sing, and doubtless attends to the forms ; self-imposed and monastic duties to which she 
of religion, But is she practical and compre- } had devoted her life. Poor aunt Patty! Those 
hensive in her charities; and is it her chief $ charities have brought you nothing, because s0 
desire to fulfil her mission in life?” dogmatically given; those duties have had no 

Somebody has said, that they read a novel till ; reward, so self-righteously have they been ful- 

the heroine fainted. Charley listened to aunt ; filled. 
Patty till she came to the mission theory, and{ Thus, between the distress of her mind and 
then escaped. Besides, his mind was made up. : the ailments of her body, the good maiden re- 
He felt that he had never been in earnest before, } solved to spend a winter in New York, to try 
and Maria’s independence infused something of $ the new pathies and ologies of Miss Bobrig, if 
its spirited nature into his somewhat sluggish ’ perchance they might not tend to recruit her 
one. So they were married; aunt Martha having } failing energies. Oh! hopeless thought, that art 
never exchanged a word with her obdurate can recuperate exhausted nature or vitalize the 
niece. } stagnant blood of age. 

“Let them go,” the pertinacious old lady said, She went therefore immediately, nervously 
shaking back her false curls, and chucking an ; anxious, as only a single woman could be, alone 
artificial tooth into its socket, ‘‘we shall see how : for the first time in a great city. How the 
they get along. He with his flute and guitar, : ; fashions annoyed her; how determined she was 
she with her fine airs and city habits: Charley } to yield nothing to city etiquette; and yet how 
will find it different ang on a salary and sup- ; : ludicrously afraid she was lest some one would 
porting such pretensions.” ‘ mistrust her country breeding. Innumerable 

Twelve hundred dollars yearly was all the } were the baths, fresh and salt, cold and warm, 
young couple could command; but upon this to which she submitted. The fatiguing calis 
they commenced their united lives, in a large} thenics, had just begun to shake the stiffnes 
town, contiguous to the city of New York. } out of her rheumatic joints when a new ology 
Charley laid aside his guitar for the ledger, and } was introduced, which set aunt Patty off into 3 
Maria hung up her rings and entered into the } * melancholy train of thinking. Now this olog 
mysteries of domestic art. Strange to say, she } was nothing less than Hoopology, or 4 patient 
found that her ready theoretical knowledge of jand impartial defence of graduated skirts on the 
the chemical preparations requisite for bread ‘_ of health and comfort. 
would not make that article light or sweet, and } ; “The practice,” announced the demonstrator, 
that it was not half as important for her to: 3 ‘“‘of hanging, by pins, or worse than all, strings 
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heavy skirts upon the hips, allowing them to; the great dining hall in a style worthy of Miss 
hang downward with their whole weight, is a} : Hitemal in Broadway. The salves and strength- 
slovenly and dangerous one. Hip and other } ening plasters, by which she had adhered through 
diseases, side aches, faintness at the stomach, life, melted in wrath before the reign of hoops; 
and indeed whole catalogues of evils spring from 3 H and judicious medical and moral treatment made 
this custom. On the contrary, hooped petticoats} decided change in the spirits and health of 
obviate these difficulties, by relieving the pres- | aunt Patty. 
sure upon the person, and likewise prevent that But, previous to returning to her home, she 
ugly draggling of a train, through the splash } entered Broadway to make some purchases. 
and mud of the city. The patients are cordially $ Arriving at the entrance of a store, her pro- 
advised to try this new expedient, from which ; gress was interrupted by a gentleman, who was 
the physicians hope for the best results.” 3 contriving an ingress for a lady in full dress, 

Here was a fix! Hoops recommended by emi- 3and « bewitchingly beautiful child, who was 
nent scientific men, to whom aunt Patty ond | deteraiined to pass in without releasing his 
Miss Bobrig looked up as the savans of the age! § mother’s hand. How that feat was accom- 
What would Miss Bobrig say? What would $ plished may be learned by reference to the 
Charley and Maria think, if after all she sub- ; wiring in and wiring out of popular politicians. 
mitted to be hooped under medical advice. 3 Suffice it to say, it was done. The gentleman 

“At least,” thought the old lady, ‘there is : ‘gallantly stepped aside as aunt Patty’s turn 
no harm in my looking at one, as I must before 2 3 came; but their eyes meeting by an irrepres- 
I decide to put myself into it.” } sible magnetism of attraction, he burst into 

“Ts that all?” screamed aunt Patty, as the 3 uncontrollable laughter; and cried out, with his 
matron laid upon her bed, a skirt of more than ; favorite expletive, 
ordinary length, shirred at proportional distances ‘Aunt Patty hooped, by thunder.” 
with whalebones. Whalebones not punching one} The next day, the old brown trunk went 








forever at the sides, or thrusting themselves into 3 across the river, instead of taking the Sound 


one’s arm-pits, pinched into biases and gasping } boat to Mullentown. 

for breath, as in one’s dress, but nice, respect- { Aunt Patty grew close to the hearts of her 

able whalebones, that knew their places and staid; children, as she called them; and her daily 

in them on their own dignity. ejaculation, as some new virtue unfolded itself 
“Ts that all?” for aunt Patty had conceived { in Maria, was, 

that hoops were little less imaginary than be- *‘ After all, what’s in a hoop?” 

headed water-casks, or soap-barrels, in which} Reader, do you desire a moral? It is this. 

young ladies collapsed and expanded their sails } Not that any fashion should be carried to ab- 

at pleasure. ; surdity, but that cynics condemn in fashion 
The result of this unprejudiced examination ; what they idolize in false philanthropy and 

was that aunt Patty decided for the hoops; and ; eccentric reforms. 

in # day or two she was swinging in and out of % «Wuar’s in a Hoop?” 





THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 


BY MRS. SARAH L. RUSSELL. 


Yz come to me in midnight dreams, 
Oh! holy thoughts of Heaven; 

And glorious are the spirit-beams, 
That to my soul are given— 


And when some grief beyond control, 
Has bowed me unto earth; 

Ye whisper to my fainting soul, 
Of its immortal birth. 


Of that fair clime, across whose sky Like fragrant zephyrs, from the shore 


Of some far ocean-isle ; 

Ye pass my fainting spirit o’er, 
And every care beguile. 

Ye come to me amid the care Oh! when the dews of death hang chill, 
That clouds the weary day; Upon my dying brow, 

And far, from earth’s polluted air, Sweet thoughts of Heaven be with me still, 
Ye waft my soul away; And cheer my heart as now. 


No storm-zlouds ever sweep; 
Where grief ne’er dims the radiant eye, 
And none are seen to weep. 
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PUNISHING A FLIRT. 


BY MISS CAROLINE E. FAIRFIELD. 


CHAPTER I. Stanley’s sister and husband, had kindly offered 

For myself, I confess‘ to a fondness for male; the young lady a home with them, during the 
flirts. My friend, Kate Stanley, would say a3 absence of her parents. As it was Kate’s desire 
weakness. I like their pretty, practical way of $ to attend a large school in the city, during the 
pleasing. I like all those little, delicate atten- : coming year, for the purpose of pursuing a 
tions and languishing airs they are wont to play } thorough academical course, the offer was very 
off. They please my fancy: they flatter my $ opportune and was rea/lily accepted. 
vanity, besides offering to my view a rather} Mr. Ripley’s family consisted but of himself 
interesting phase of human nature. I am very ; and wife and a nephew, Frank Ripley, a young 
fond of studying them, and more than once I$ man of some four or five and twenty, handsome, 
have caught myself playing the innocent and ? talented, fascinating, and enjoying a wide repu- 
interesting novice, in order to draw them out $ tation as a ‘‘lady’s man.” 

‘horse and foot,” that I might gain a more} As soon as Kate was comfortably established 
thorough knowledge of their line of strategy. ‘at her new home, I called upon her. Now it 0 

It is not for the sake of self-defence that I$ happened, as I was standing at the door of Mr 
pursue these investigations. It is not that I at } Ripley’s elegant mansion, Frank Ripley, whom I 
all intend to make use of the knowledge thus 3 only knew by sight, tripped gaily up the granite 
gained in warding off their shafts. It is only $} steps, and bowing in that style of pleasing gal- 
a sort of metaphysical anatomy that I thus prac- 3 lantry, for which, as I have said, he was noted, 
tice in an amateur way; and my results are; opened the door with his night key, and aiding 
often sufficiently curious and amusing to repay} me into the drawing-room, rang the bell and 
the hazard of the operation. called for Miss Kate, for whom I had inquired. 

My friend Kate has often represented to me ‘‘What a lovely fellow that Frank Ripley is,” 
the danger of this little amusement of mine—for $ said I, as soon as we had exchanged greetings. 
Kate, albeit she is as smart and witty as any } ‘‘Kate, my.dear, not the least of your advantages 
other of her name, is a specimen of the orthodox $ here, is the opportunity you enjoy of captivating 
cast of womanhood, and scorns a flirt, or at least § so charming a beau.” 

I have often heard her say in by-gone times. Kate replied somewhat indignantly, though 
And I have as often confessed the probable truth 3 with an evident air of reserve. ‘‘ Indeed, then, 
of her predictions; but still it is a failing (if , I don’t intend to avail myself of any such privi- 
failing at all) which I despair of overcoming. I 3 lege as you imagine me to possess.” 

have indeed a strong presentiment that I shall} ‘*Well, now, Miss Wilful, what fault have you 
some time fall a victim to my own spirit of re- ; to find with Frank Ripley? I think him a per 
ward in this department of science, but still this } fect gentleman.” 

does not deter me. I doubt if the certainty of } ‘I do not then,” was the spirited, and still 
some time being aught in the charming, bewil-} not quite free answer. I could see that there 
dering toils, of these dear, delightful woman ; was something in her mind which she had not 
traps, or in other words, dying of that feminine { yet expressed. 

melody, a broken-heart, would at all cool my} ‘‘Why, Kate!” I exclaimed, ‘I am surprised. 
courage or damp my spirit of adventure. : What do you mean?” 

However, in the story I am about to relate, “T mean that I think him a flirt, and a very 
my friend Kate was the heroine, not I. dangerous person.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley were going to Europe. “Dangerous! how is that?” ; 
Mrs. Stanley was an invalid, and her health re- ‘« Because he is very fascinating, and very in- 
quired the voyage; but as Kate, their only child, } sincere.” " 
had not yet finished her education, it was deemed “Ah! then you allow him to be fascinating! 
best that she should remain at home. Their own “Yes, indeed; why shouldn’t he be? What 
house, a pleasant residence on the North River, $ has he been doing these five years past, or ten, 
was to be closed: and Mr. and Mrs. Ripley, Mrs. }I might as well say, but practising to make 
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himself just the most agreeable person in the 
world to the ladies. He is the most perfect flat- 
terer I ever saw. Not one of the fulsome, dis- 
gusting sort, who betrays their shallow pates 
and hollow hearts at every sentence, but so 
attentive, so polite, so gentle and respectful, 
that one can’t believe them to be anything but 
the dear, amiable, kind-hearted creatures they 
seem, when all the time they are only playing 
their part in society; sustaining the reputation 
which it is the business of their life-time to 
uire.” 

“Why, Kate, you are really eloquent. I shall 
propose you coming out as a professional lec- 
turer on the frailties of man, in connection with 
the rights of women, as soon as you have finished 
your education. But how did you know all this 
of Master Frank? Has he been playing off his 
agreeable ways upon you, or has he neglected 





qnimated face in society would convince him of 
his mistake.” 

‘*May be so,” smiled Kate. ‘I intend, how- 
ever, that he shall have occasion to learn a little 
more of my character before the winter is over. 
I shall not always pass for the dull ‘copper’ 
with him. If there is any of the look of the 
‘sovereign’ about me, he shall find it out before 
many months.” ’ 

‘*Ah! then you have only compromised with 
pride, not quite subdued it. But how is this 
enlightenment to be effected?” 

“T cannot tell as yet. I am waiting for cir- 
cumstances to develop my plan, but trust me, 
I'll punish him yet.” 

I well knew Kate’s strength of purpose, as 
well as her aptness at manceuvring, and her 
fondness for fun, so I doubted not she would 
fulfil her threat. 


you entirely? It seems to me there is a spice 
of bitterness in your denunciations of the fasci- 
nating gentleman.” 

“Scorn there may be, for I despise the whole 


CHAPTER II. 


Franx’s room was the front chamber of the 
tribe of flatters, but nothing of bitterness. No, third story, and Kate’s the back room on the 
indeed, it is not in the power of such a being to 3 Same floor. Between the apartments were dress- 
raise any jealousy in my heart. I have too ; ing-closets, opening into the respective rooms 
thorough 2 contempt for them. Before I came } And as Kate stood in hers one day washing out 
here, however, I learned his character from a 3 some muslins, she became conscious that an ani- 
young Iady friend, and determined upon the ’ mated conversation was going on in Frank’s 
course I would pursue with him. I felt very}room. She did not, however, pay any attention 
certain from what I knew of him that he would } to it, until at last Frank’s hand came down upop 
be inclined to commence a flirtation with me. I : the table with an unmistakable emphasis, as he 
am no match for a professional flirt, and if I$ exclaimed, 
were, I have no inclination for the sport. So; ‘‘A capital idea, Hal: let’s us put it in exe- 
I determined to avoid all disagreeable conse- ; cution by all means. Pass me that portfolio, 
quenes by avoiding the cause thereof.” ; please, from my writing-table, and I'll write an 
“Most prudent of school-girls—but how was ‘ advertisement this minute.” A lively discussion 
your design to be effected ?” $ followed in regard to the various items, and it 
“To treat him coolly, and shun his advances, ; was ten or fifteen minutes before the document 
would, I knew, but pique his vanity and arouse 3 was completed. At last Frank read as fellows: 
his perseverance. So when the very first evening ; 
of my arrival he sat down by meand begantoplay; “ A young gentleman of excellent prospects and 
the agreeable, I affected the utmost stupidity, ’ unexceptionable family and character, twenty- 
and actually bored him into yawning the first ; five years of age, and generally considered fine- 
half hour. For three successive days he con- : looking, desires to open a correspondence with 
tinued his praiseworthy efforts to draw me out, } ® view to matrimony, with a young lady of good 
and at the end of that time positively convinced , personal appearance, cultivated mind and ami- 
that he was making draughts upon a vacuum, he } able disposition. She must be between the ages 
left me; and since, though always polite, he is ; of seventeen and twenty-two. During an exten- 
very distant, and, I believe, thinks me of less } sive acquaintance of five years in the best circles 
‘ccount than the ammunition he has already of metropolitan society, the writer has vainly 
wasted upon me.” ‘ sought one whose soul might form a counterpart 
“Kate, you surprise me. I had no idea you ‘to his own; and with whom he might pass the 
were possessed of so much resolution, or of so} remainder of life in a blissful and congenial 
much strategy. It is fortunate for the success union, and the enjoyment of an existence un- 
of your plans that you had to live so quietly this } trammeled by the artificial rules and acquire- 
I fancy a frequent observation of your ' ments of society. Despairing of finding such a 
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spiritual mate in the ranks of fashion, he seizqs ; the perils that surround the helpless and the in- 
upon this method of making known his wants. ; experienced? 

Any lady, desirous of communicating with him, “TI dare not hope it; and yet, as I read the 
may address, M. C. B. Box —, P. 0.” 3 concluding lines of your advertisement, a strange 
emotion of mingled fear and hope thrilled like g 

“Bravo!” exclaimed a voice, which Kate ; premonition of destiny through my soul; and 
readily recognized as Harry Bentley’s, one of ; contrary though 1t may be to the dictates of both 
Frank’s chums. prudence and propriety, J cannot resist the im- 

“That can’t be improved. Those last, fine- ; pulse which draws me on to speak to you; to try 
sounding sentences will be sure to attract some whether my words have power to thrill your 
of the ‘strong-minded,’ bleary old maids, and ° ’ heart-strings as you have thrilled mine. 
then, Frank, there’ll be sport.” 3 ‘I have no parents to claim my present love 

Frank made some laughing reply, and then sand sympathy. Only those bonds which stretch 
having sealed and directed his missive, rang the } across the heavy tide that separates this from 
bell, and despatched it to the office of a flourish- another world, unite me to them. A childless 
ing daily. : uncle and aunt, with whom I reside, are my only 

There was a wicked light in Kate’s eye as she : ; ; friends. I love them, but they are prosy old- 
wrung out the last of her muslins, and let off the ; ’ fashioned people, seeing little of the world, and 
water from the basin. ‘Two can play at that ; with their puritan principles deeming me yet 
game, my fine fellow,” she said; and she drew } : too young (I am seventeen) to be introduced to 
out her writing-desk to the window, and sat } * all the follies and gaieties, as they term them, 
down before it. 3 § which mark society in our day. 

On the day succeeding the appearance of the: ‘This, however, I care nothing for. With the 
advertisement, Kate watched warily until she } companionship of books, of music, and of art, I 
saw Harry Bentley ascending the steps with a should be perfectly happy; only that I long for 
package of letters in his hand, and then has- { one congenial heart, one soul, into which I ean 
tening to her room, she repaired to her hiding- } pour all my hopes, and fears, and longings, and 
place to hear the comments elicited by the letters. $ : who ean share with me all the dreams and visions 

One, two, three—seven,” s»id Frank. “Very ; of the future which visit my heart. 
well, indeed, for the first mail. By-the-way, Hal,} ‘Perhaps it may be wrong, unmaidenly, to 
how are we to divide them, suppose we find any : confess so much to you, but an impulse I know 
worth answering?” $not from whence urges me on. Even if you are 

“Will read them all over together, and then } not, and I scarce dare hope you are, the spirit 
as you wrote the advertisement, you shall have {mate for whom I yearn, you cannot speak my 
the first choice.” name jestingly, for it is not yet known to you. 

** Agreed.” ; But if you feel, on reading this, that there is 

They opened two or three, and read them : : : that in your heart which responds to the utter- 
aloud. Various were the edifying remarks ; ‘ances of mine; if as you trace the mazy wander- 
elicited, and hearty the laugh. At last Frank } : ings of my pen, there comes to you, you know 
took up a dainty-looking little missive, written ; not whence, a strange conviction that destiny is 
on rose-tinted and rose-perfumed paper. : i near, then write to me, and your note will be 

**Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘here’s a little darling, } : ‘golden ray, piercing the clouds of an over 
Hal, this is mine. I claim it at once. Ah! isn’t ; ‘ shadowed life; the first sweet breath of spring, 
it charming?” He read on in silence for a time, ; stirring the waveless depths of a hitherto sealed 
and then as if unable longer to suppress his } and hidden fountain. CLARABEL, 
admiration, he exclaimed, ‘Brooklyn, Box 36.” 

“Do listen, Hal, this is really captivating. I 
wish I knew the little minx who wrote it.” “<Clarabel!’ a sweet name, isn’t it,” said 

‘ Frank, ‘just fitting the sweet, innocent, gifted 

“To M. C. B.—With a hand whose tremblings ; little creature she seems. Really this is some 
only faintly shadow forth the shiverings of my : thing worth while. I never expected anything 
heart, I take my pen to address you. Are you, ’ half so agreeable to result from the advertise- 
can it be that you are the counterpart of a soul, } ment.” 
which just gliding tremblingly from the sweet, ‘What a creature you are, Frank, 80 enthu- 
unconscious period of girlhood, to sweeter, ;siastic. What is that the says about her words 
dreamier maidenhood, feels even so soon the } thrilling your heart as yours has thrilled hers? 
need of a strong arm to guide her safely through ‘ Bah! it’s all a hoax, you may depend upon it” 
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«Nay, now you are judging her by yourself,; “Ha, ha, Master Frank,” said that young 
Hal. She is evidently in earnest. Just one of ; lady to herself, as she quitted her sentinel post, 
those sweet little beings one sometimes dreams } ‘‘you are laying out double work for me, sir. 
of, but seldom sees. Pure and pale as a lily, 5 wee till I get you nicely absorbed in this flir- 
loving and bowing as a passion-flower, yet gifted ; tation with ‘‘Clarabel,’ and then see if I don’t 
withal.” find a way of opening Harry Bentley’s eyes. I 

“Frank Ripley growing sentimental, by the ; don’t care to have all the world informed of my 
powers. I never expected to live to see this stupidity. But wasn’t that letter a hit, though?” 
day. What a fall is here!” Dressing herself with especial care, Kate de- 

“Hal, it’s of no use talking nonsense, that girl } scended to the drawing-room to meet Harry 
has s soul. She does waken thoughts in me that : Bentley. She was very quiet, but there was a 
respond to her own, and I’ll answer her. I’m } twinkle in her mischievous black eyes, that con- 
determined to know more of her. ‘Clarabel! } firmed Harry in his previous opinions, but which 
Glarabel!’ what a sweet name. I must read ; Frank was too busy with thoughts of ‘Clarabel’ 
Tennyson’s poem again this very night.” } to notice. 

“Well, Frank, I see you are smitten. Shall 1} Early in the evening the young gentlemen left 
tell you the end of all this? For a week you'll the house, and Kate went up stairs to prepare 
sigh and mutter ‘Clarabel,’ and read Tennyson, ; her recitations for the succeeding day. But if 
and indite rosy Jillet-douwx, and then you'll dis- 3 anybody had taken the pains to look over her 
cover your inamorata to be some little flirt of a ¢ shoulder, as she solved her first problem in alge- 
grocer’s girl; have a fit of the blues, think about ; bra, they would have seen that she found X a 
committing suicide, and end by falling back into } pair of black eyes. 
your old ways, and being a little more of a flirt 3 
than ever. But before you are quite off for your $ 
chateau en Espagne, tell me who that sweet-look- F . Dig cipal - : 
ing little girl is that I see coming down your ; raped night a light burned late in Frank Rip- 
steps every morning? Now, to my mind, she’s a ley’s room, and his fair neighbor knew that it 
thousand times more bewitching, with her coal was past midnight before he retired. The next 
black hair, and saucy, flashing eyes and pouting ; morning at breakfast she was sure that he looked 
lips, than all the ‘pure, pale lilies’ in the world.” $ paler and — excited than usual, and she wag, 
$ therefore, quite certain that by the afternoon a 


“It’s Kate Stanley, I suppose, my aunt’s niece. $ 
Rather 9 good-looking girl, to be sure, but as : letter would have found its way to the Brooklyn 


stupid as a beetle. The first day she came here 3 P.O. Now there was st Madem C——'s school, 
I was rather fancy struck too, but I tried to talk } ® YOUTS lady who came up daily from Brooklyn, 
to her, and found her just the dullest piece of ; end who passed the post-office on her way, and 
furniture you ever saw.” to this young lady Kate so far entrusted her 

“Perhaps she was shy and embarrassed, or it : secret, as to desire her to inqure for the letter 
may be home-sick,” $and bring it to her. By this means it was de- 

“Qh! no, that wasn’t it. She was just stupid, § layed for a day, to be sure, but Kate could think 
nothing more or less. She is Mrs. Ripley’s niece, of no other #0 secure from detection, so she 
and 80 of course ho relation to me; but you know, patiently waited till the next morning for the 


under the circumstances, it was the easiest thing missive. It came safely, and thus it read: 


in the world to claim cousinship; but do you be-$ “To Crarapet—Dzarest Lapy—It is with no 
lieve the brainless creature had the stupidity to ’ little trepidation that I venture to address you, 
Suppose me in actual earnest, and to ask Mrs. for the purpose of returning my sincere thanks 
Ripley if I were really her cousin. Of course ; for the charming little note which found its way 
sunt Ripley, kind-hearted old fogy that she is, { to me to-day. 
begging her pardon for my irreverence, looked 3 «Sweet prophetess, you are right. There is 
at me very gravely, and told me I ‘mustn’t be $a chord in my heart which thrills responsive to 
talking nonsense to Kate;’ remarking to Kate $ your touch, and to yoursalone. To you belongs 
sotto voce, “boys will be boys, you know, you : the power to waken melody in my heart no other 
mustn’t mind him, my dear.’ ” Scan. Nay, I was not till this hour sensible of 
“That was rather vexatious, to be sure,” said : the deep fountain which was in my own soul, 
Hal, but still he didn’t seem exactly satisfied, § hidden from any mortal eye, untroubled by any 
and so the affair ended by his accepting an in- ; thrill of earthly emotion. Your voice has bidden 
Vitation to tea, and the promise of an introduc- Sits waters flow, and to you should its first cocl 
ton to Miss Kate. gushings be consecrated. 
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‘¢ A crust of worldliness has hitherto concealed 
much of my heart from my own introspection. 
But now as with trembling, anxious glance I 
search its hidden depths, I feel there is some- 
thing there worthy of your appreciation, 1 will 
say your love. You have enabled me to clear 
away the rubbish from around this priceless 
gem of truth—-shall not the light of your smiles, 
the dew of your tears be to it culture and 
growth? 

‘Let me hear from you again, sweet girl. I 
am all that i) the advertisement I claimed be. 
Tell me wher. you reside, and give me permis- 
sion to call on you. I know that your gentle, 
sensitive nature will shrink from meeting me in 
this informal manner. But give me the name 
and address of any gentleman friend of yours, 
and I will gain ap introduction to him, and so 
come accredited to you. I am in haste to see 
you; to behold the shrine wherein so fair a 
jewel is encased. 

*‘Until that blissful moment arrives, believe 

Most sincerely and truly yours, 
Frank RiIpuey, 
No. —, street.” 


“The infatuated creature!’’ exclaimed Kate, 
‘how does he know what mad folly he may be 
rushing into? Well, I must answer the precious 
document, I suppose.” 

There was a crimson blush on her cheek, and 
a light of gratified vanity in her eye, that were 
more complimentary to Frank’s eloquence than 
her words were. I think at that moment she 
quite forgot how dangerous are the fascinations 
of a flirt. 

The reply was gentle, and beautiful, and lady- 
like as Kate could make it, and thoroughly 
adapted to her knowledge of his character. 
Timidly grateful for his appreciation, she shrunk 
into a reluctance that could not be overcome, 
from meeting him at present. He must wait 
until they had grown better acquainted through 
correspondence. Refusing even to disclose her 
name, but dated ‘‘Hick’s street,” (the residence 
of her young lady friend.) 

By close watching, Kate was soon apprized of 
the reception of her note; nor was she greatly 
surprised, when the evening after, she saw him, 
by the clear moonlight, take a stage for Fulton 
Ferry. The next day she had the satisfaction 
of hearing that he had walked up and down 
Hick’s street, all the evening, in the most distrait 
and miserable, love-like manner in the world, 

Kate had early communicated her plan to me, 
and I had watched its development with a great 
deal of interest; but at this stage of affairs I was 


} absent from the city for some weeks, and so lost 
the thread of the romance. I had been at home 
; but a day or two, however, when returning one 
morning from a shopping expedition, I found 
awaiting me Kate’s card, with the following pon- 
ciling upon it: ‘Do come and see me as goun 
as possible, Carrie, I have so much to tell you.” 
The next day was Saturday. So as early in 
the morning as etiquette would allow, I rang at 
: Mr. Ripley’s door, and was soon seated in Kate's 
} room listening eagerly to the details of her story. 
‘*My dear girl,” she said, ‘‘you can’t think 
how interesting the affair is getting. He writes 
me three times a week, and sometimes oftener, 
Swears he is in love, and will marry me, let me 
be what I will.” 
“And you have told him nothing of yourself?” 
‘Of course not—how can I? But you've no 
idea how desperate he is getting. Let me road 
you a little extract from his last letter.” 
**Clarabel, my own darling, for you shall yet 
be mine, if there is a power on earth that can 
move your heart to love me. Why do you » 
resolutely hide yourself behind this envious veil! 
I love you passionately. It is not your person, 
} mor your position, simply your mind which has 
} thus enthralled me. You say your uncle and 
aunt would never forgive you for thus entering 
3 into a correspondence with an unknown gentle- 
man. It is not in the least necessary that they 
: should ever know it. Give me the name of any 
gentleman acquaintance, and though it were the 
Kahn of Tartars, I will procure an introduction 
to him, and so come fully accredited to you. I 
would rather, to be sure, go to your uncle bim- 
self, it would be the more gentlemanly way, tll 
him at once and frankly of my passion for you, 
and ask his permission to address you. Then 
if you find that you cannot love me, I will for 
ever banish myself from your presence. But 
such would not be the result, I am sure it would 
not, for the sweet and innocent frankness with 
} which you confess your prepossessions in my 
favor, give me welcome assurance that would 
you once break down this envious wall between 
us, we should be mutually happy in the result. 
Clarabel, you cannot refuse to do this, you cam 
not be so cruel as to refuse to put an end to this 
’ horrible torture of suspense.” 
$ «There,” said Kate, laughing, as she folded 
’ the letter ‘‘Isn’t that tragic? It is working te 
a charm, I think. And to crown all, he is get 
; ting so pale and thin, and eats so little that my 
good aunt and uncle are terribly worried about 
him.” 
“Kate, Kate,” I interposed, 
are playing the flirt now.” 








“jt is you whe 
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She blushed, and looked down with an expres- , really sorry for having caused him so much pain, 
sion which puzzled me exceedingly. $ but that at the commencement of the corresponJ- 

“Qh! no, I am not,” she said, ‘and if I were, ; ence I had no idea of the difficulty there would 
itis but a just punishment. It bids fair to be a3 be in reconciling myself to the idea of a meeting 
complete and wonderful cure. I do believe he 3 after having corresponded so familiarly, and that 
has not called on a lady these three weeks; and : though I was very favorably impressed by his 
once or twise when we have had company, he § letters, and thought it more than probable that 
has behaved himself with all the sober propriety { a personal acquaintance might prove as objec- 
ofan actual Benedict.” $ tionable to me as to him, I could not feel that it 

“You certainly cannot call him heartless after ; would be either prudent or proper under the cir- 
all this, Kate.” 3 cumstances. I was aware that he might con- 

“He has, I admit, evinced more feeling than; sider me coquettish, but assured him I had not 
Lexpected,” she answered, with the same down- $ acted from any such motives and concluded by 
cast, blushing look, but then as before she raised 3 desiring that his correspondence might cease 
her eyes warmly and continued, ‘‘so much the ; altogether. It was worked as skilfully as pos- 
greater need you know of his being rescued from § sible, so as not to wound his feelings—for indeed, 


hisevil habits. I really do think he will be quite 
in marriageable order when I am through with 
him.” 


“Ah! ha! little lady, then perhaps you intend g 


to take pity on him yourself by-and-by.” 

“Qh, nonsense, Harry Bentley is far more to 
my taste. He comes here very often, and I think 
him the most agreeable person I ever saw.” 

Thad a half suspicion that this was only said 
to arouse my jealousy, and to ward off further 
inquiry on the old score. Poor Kate well knew 
that Harry was an old friend of mine, perhaps 
Iwasa little jealous, for I answered, 

“If you like Harry so well, and he is equally 
pleased with you, why don’t you disentangle 
yourself from this affair with Frank, and accept 
Hal” 

She was playing with the tassel of her morning 


$ Carrie, I do begin to pity him—and I hoped it 
$ would give the whole thing its terminus. But 
’ what do you think the foolish fellow did? Why 
instead of holding his peace as he ought, he sat 
down and wrote just the most nonsensical letter 
you ever read, (nonsensical, I saw by Kate’s blush 
sit was lover like,) it was enough to move the 
¢ heart of the nether mill-stone; ‘he could not give 
3 me up; he could give up life sooner.’ I should 
have thought he was just hoaxing me, but I heard 
him pacing his room all night that night, and 
dear me,”’ she said, ‘‘I was just foolish to lie 
awake and cry; though that was all for vexation, 
for I am sure I couldn’t think how the matter 
was toend. But I have it now,” she said, glancing 
up half sadly, half merrily into my face. 
“Well,” I asked, eagerly, ‘‘ what is it?” 
“Tm going to write to him, promising him an 





dress, and she looked up to me with a cunning, ; interview. You know he has called at your house 
quizzical half-smiling glance, which I was puzzled ; with me once or twice. Well, I’m going to write 
to interpret, and then in a moment she said, ; to him that I have ascertained that he visits at 
“Thereitisagain, “ow am I to get rid of this ; the house of a mutual acquaintance, and that I 
‘fair? To tell the truth, I’m not a little puzzled } will call there next Thursday evening, when if 
to know how it is to terminate.” he chooses also to call he will meet me. I can 
I was provoked with her, coquetting teaze that { easily manage to go myself without exciting sus- 
the was, and when I left her, I was very much: picion, and you and I will watch him, Carrie, 
in doubt as to what her real intentions were. S and see if he really does feel so badly as he pre- 
$ tends. I will beg him not to say a word to you, 
3 as I dare not trust any one with the secret, and 
CHAPTER IV. ; so when his Clarabel doesn’t come he will think 
“Carrig,” said Kate to me, as a day or two 3 she has deceived him, and then I will write him 
inter I met her on Broadway, “turn and walk ; no more letters, and he will conclude it all a 
Vith me a little way if you are not in too much ; hoax and give it up.” 
I have something I wish to say to you.”; ‘Your plan is perhaps as good a one as can 
| readily acquiesced, for her merry, mischievous ; be devised under the circumstances, unless, Katie, 
Promised sport. : you can go to him frankly and tell him all about 
_ “Kew are you getting along with your flirta-; it. Wouldn’t that after all be the wisest way?” 
= 1 inquired. ‘*T cannot, indeed I cannot, he will get over it 
“Oh, bravely, you remember that terribly : in time, I am sure,” she said, ‘You are not en- 
— letter Iread for you? Well after you left : gaged for Thursday night, and have no objection 
“tdown and answered it, telling him I was; to my appointing to meet him there?” 
Vou. XXIX.—94 
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“Oh! no, not the least in the world, I shall ; Clarabel, so Frank was quite willing. She took 
enjoy it rather than otherwise, but Kate you are ; his arm in silence as they descended the steps, 
quite sure you are not carrying this little romance ; and for five minutes not a word was spoken by 
too far!” Seither. Frank was first to break the silence, 

“Oh, no, indeed. It is all in the family, you } “T am afraid I was rather stupid to-night, 
know. So there’s not the least danger of scandal. ; cousin Kate.” (She had assented to the title at 
Isn’t it odd, though, the idea of carrying on so : last.) 
animated and mysterious a correspondence, with; ‘I don’t know, indeed, I didn’t mind,” she 
@ person one sees at every meal?” : she said, in a tone of mingled chagrin and embar- 

“It is rather funny, to be sure. But mind } rassment. 
you don’t get into trouble.” He looked searchingly at her, but she added 

“Oh, [ve no fears. I’m determined to give { more cheerfully after a moment’s pause, “The 
him a thorough lesson. TI’ll teach him the other ; truth is, Frank, I was so pleasantly entertained 
side of the game of flirting.” with Harry Bentley’s witticisms, that I didn’t 

We had arrived at Madam C——’s door, and { notice how you and Carrie were getting on. Isn't 
so we parted. But as I recalled Kate’s words, and $ Harry a delightful conversationist?”. 
the expression of her face, I was certain she was ‘‘Rather pleasant.” 
more perplexed than she chose to acknowledge. Again a pause. 


“Frank,” said Kate, demurely, “it being} ‘Kate, can you keep a secret?” he asked, 


N 


Thursday evening, I’m going around to B ; abruptly. 

street, this evening. Will you go with me, orshall: ‘I think so. Why?” her voice trembled a 

I depend upon uncle for an escort?” And she $ little. 

looked up smilingly. ; «Because I am in trouble, and it seems to me 
Frank’s brow clouded, but he answered } you can help me out of it, At any rate, I know 

politely, you are a kind, good-hearted girl and will at least 


‘*I should like to accompany you.” } sympathize with me.” 
Kate looked grave. For some reason or other, Kate trembled. ‘What is the matter,” she 


she and Frank had been growing better friends } asked, in a tone of forced composure. 
of late—moved, perhaps, by the knowledge of : With an effort to begin his story, they walked 
his perplexities, perhaps by another motive. : slowly, and he finished before they reached the 
She had acted more naturally in his presence, } house. 
and although he had shown no disposition to} “But how am I to aid you in bringing about 
trifle with her, a very frank and friendly feeling $a meeting with your recreant fair one?” she 
had grown up between them. But to-night Kate : asked. 
was conscious that her company would not be} “I will tel! you. One morning last week, 1 
agreeable to him, and unreasonable as it was, } rose early to write a letter to her, and when I 
she was a little jealous of ‘‘Clarabel.” Shad finished it, having business in Brooklyn, I 
The evening was, it must be confessed, rather : went down town, crossed Fulton Ferry, and 
a dull one, for Frank striving to seem at his ease, } having transacted my business, deposited the 
was continually on the watch for arrivals, and ‘letter in the office myself. It was still quite 
Kate, noticing his evident absent-mindedness, ’ early, and as I stood waiting for a South Ferry 
nearly lost her temper at the inefficiency of all: stage, a young lady passed me, and entering the 
her attempts to divert him. To me, the scene : office received a letter, which as she passed me 
was one of unusual interest. Toward the middle } coming out I perceived was my own directed to 
of the evening Harry Bentley dropped in. Kate {Clarabel. I started, (so did Kate) as you may 
immediately bent upon him all her powers of ! imagine, and hurrying after her entered te 
pleasing, and if she desired to pique Frank with } Fulton Ferry car and determined upon tracing 
jealousy, she could not have had a more desirable { her, followed her into an up-town stage, and 
ally. Harry was all attention, and for an hour ; saw her alight at the door of Madam C—'S 
they kept up @ very vigorous flirtation; (Hal, ; school. She was closely veiled, and I could = 
by-the-way, had gained some inkling of the joke } gain a very distinct view of her features, a 
in a confidential conversation with me) but it ‘ she was very petite in figure, and I should tbin 
was all in vain. Frank was constant to his ideal ; light complexioned and rather pretty. Is there 
mistress. such a young lady at the school whe comes from 
At last, Kate more out of temper than she g Brooklyn?” satened to the 
would have been willing to acknowledge, rose to; Kate had been fearful, as she rane “ 
go. There was no longer any hope of seeing ' narrative, lest she might be obliged 
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make a full confession or to implicate her friend, ; dom showed them to her, however, and as since 
which latter she could not in conscience do; but} she had learned how nearly her faithful mes- 
now she saw a loop-hole for escape. ; senger had been exposed, she no longer dared to 
“There is one young lady from Brooklyn in } trust her, she usually went for them herself: for 
school,” she replied, ‘‘and only one, and she is } heartily sick and tired as she professed herself of 
dark complexioned and not at all pretty, and is, } the whole affair, she had still a strange interest 
moreover, an unusually discreet person and an} in the letters. 
intimate friend of mine. I know her so well Usually she went after school, but it so hap- 
that I can at once assure you that she is not} pened that upon one occasion, having an after- 
your correspondent. I do not believe she would } noon engagement which would prevent her going 
engage in any such venturesome game, and if; at the accustomed hour, she went soon after 
she had, I am sure she wvald have told me, for } breakfast. 
we are confidants.” She was a rapid walker, and disliked stage 
“Are you very sure she would have told you?” 3 riding, so though the clouds threatened rain, 
“Positively certain; and beside, although she $ she eschewed the popular vehicle and kept on 
is a good-hearted, affectionate creature, I do not } her way down town, her thoughts busy with 
think her at all capable of writing as beautiful } the net of perplexing circumstances which sur- 
letters as you say Clarabel’s are.” g rounded her. For the fiftieth time she wondered 
“Then she must be a messenger for some one ; how it was all to end, and strove to find some 
else.” loop-hole for escape, but for the fiftieth time she 
“Perhaps so. But I am sure it would be; was baffled, and obliged to content herself with 
fruitless to attempt to gain any information from ; waiting patiently for circumstances to free her 
her if she is pledged to secrecy, nor would i} from the entangling meshes. 
wish to ask it of her.” g Before she crossed the ferry it commenced 
“Of course I would not have you. But, dear ; raining, but still she walked on, preferring to 
Kate, will you not strive, in some way, to ferret} be slightly wet rather than to be crowded in 
out this mystery for me? I shall never be myself ; among the heterogencous mass of damp and 
again until it is explained.” : reeking passengers. She entered the office, re- 
Ina faltering, unsteady voice she assured him } ceived her letter, and with it still in her hand 
of her willingness to oblige him, and they sepa- turned to leave. There upon the door-sill, 
rated, $ pausing in astonishment at seeing her, stood 
: Frank. For an instant she hesitated; a crimson 
‘ blush rose to her cheek and suffused her whole 
CHAPTER V. face; then without waiting for one word of 
+ ci to her intention of writing no ; greeting she darted past him, and careless now 
more letters, and as day after day passed bring- } into what company she plunged herself, seated 
ing with it no missive from Clarabel, Frank grew } herself in a passing car. A significant smile 
po ". me uneasy. He went to Kate with drifted over Frank’s countenance, but he did not 
“ his troubles now; it seemed to comfort him } follow her. 
to talk the matter over; and though I can’t say ; Of how much benefit the labors of that day 
but she enjoyed his confidences very much, she } were to Kate, I am not called upon to state. I 
wasn't, as may be imagined, the coolest coun-} do not think, however, that it would be safe to 
vellor, Day by day she too grew pale and wor- ; place a very high estimate upon them. 
ried, and he thought it was all on his account, i The day, like all others, had an end, and when 
and blest her for her generous devotion. } the last bell rang Kate was obliged reluctantly 
It things had gone in this way much longer, to go home. 
vith no news from Clarabel, and so much sym-; She walked slowly, for she dreaded the meeting 
pathy from Kate, coldly and capriciously ex-} that must ensue. When she reached the house, 
pressed though it sometimes was, I cannot say} she found that her uncle was not yet at home 
tow soon the denouement might have occurred. } from the counting-house, and Mrs. Ripley had 
As it was, it was hastened by one of those little, gone out shopping and had not returned. With 
ao unaccountable mishaps which seem ‘ many a sad foreboding she prepared herself for 
pe by very imps of mischief, but which } dinner, and then she went down into the library 
Pe how pleasant consequences may be § to await the return of the family. 
from the most vexatious circumstances. ’ Seating herself in a large arm-chair which 
= notwithstanding Kate’s advice to the? stood in the niche of a window, she leaned her 
trary, still wrote occasional letters. - He sel- head upen the casement and gave herself up to 
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anxious thoughts. So busy was she with the, that I did it all just wickedly to teaze you, ang 
perplexities which crowded her brain, that she cure you of flirting.” 
didn’t hear the outer door swing on its hinges, ‘‘Well, darling, you have cured me, and | 
she didn’t hear a footfall on the carpet, she; thank you for it, Won’t you look at me and let 
didn’t know that somebody was standing beside : me tell you how much I thank you for it?” 
her, till somebody whispered, She raised her bright, blushing face to his, 
*< Kate.” ‘and I think he was too weak to resist the temp- 
She didn’t look, and somebody laid his hand } tation those ripe, pouting lips held forth, 
on her long, dark curls, and passed his arm “Your punishment has been a terribly severe 
around her waist and strove to raise her. And } ; one, darling,” he said. ‘I don’t think I shall 
then somebody seated himself in the great arm-} ever forgive you unless you indemnify me by 
chair and took Kate upon his knee, her face still} giving me this,” and he pressed the little white 
covered with her hands, and whispered, ; ‘ hand in his. 
‘*Dear Kate, won’t you look at me? I know} What her answer was the oracle sayeth not; 
it all, you are ‘Clarabel.’” ; but a week after, when matters were all ex- 
**No, you don’t; you don’t knowit all. I wish } ; plained, I heard Frank declare, that though 
you did,” she sobbed, ‘‘you don’t know that I$ Kate was a model reformer, she nevertheless 
called you a flirt and vowed to punish you for ‘ advocated capital punishment. 
your misdeeds, and that I overheard you and ; Hal and I are to ‘‘stand up” at the wedding; 
Harry Bentley planning the advertisement, and ’ we are to have one of our own by-and-by. 





THE SONG OF YOUTH. 
BY ANNIE ELIZABETH. 


Fain would I bind one sunny wreath 
From youth’s forsaken bowers; 

Fain would I feel once more the breath 
Of those long vanished hours, 

But they have gone like radiant dreams, 
Gone to return no more, 

Nor will again their starry gleams 
Light my dim pathway o’er. 


+ On, ask me not again to sing 
That song of other years, 
I cannot wake the silent string, 
Or check the falling tears; 
For childhood’s scenes are hurrying on, 
T hear its voices léw, 
And almost deem that life’s young morn 
Is waking on my brow. 
As tracings on the desert sand 
At the sirocco’s breath 
Have vanished, so that cherished band 
Have passed away in death; 
My spirit sad no more will stray 
Youth’s fairy scenes among, 
Then ask me not of those bright days 
To sing the fav’rite song. 


The bright dream flies, I cannot sing 
The song of youth’s glad hours, 
For by-gone mem’ries round me fling 
Their deep and saddening powers; 
Back through life’s pathway rough and bare, 
To childhood’s hours I’ve sped, 
But mossy are the mile-stones there, 
The flowers all dark and dead. 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 


BY LOUISA J. PEARL. 


Oxce more the snow is falling fast, And little children beg their bread, 
And all without is cold and dark, With pallid lips from door to door. 
While dismal sounds the Wintry blast And now ye rich and happy ones, 
To many a poor and weary -heart. Upon whom clouds do seldom lower, 
Within the city’s limits now Think of the lonely, orphan child, 
We see the sad and shivering poor, And pity the industrious poor. 
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ORIGINALS FROM OUR SCRAP-BOOK. 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS. 


TALKING UP CHIMNEY. ; the chimney just as I was leaving my room, to 

Dm you ever talk -up chimney, reader? I look up and see, if possible, how it was I heard 
happen to lodge in a house—a fine, large corner my neighbor so distinctly—the fine, inglorious 
house, and my room is sunny all day. Stooping § particles of villainous, chimney scrapings ad- 
down to make the fire, one morning, a sepul- : hered to my profile. It was prodigiously plea- 
chral voice said, in deep, strong tones, “Good 3 sant to all but myself. 
morning.” “Good day, sir,” said a slim, strange gentle- 

“Good morning back again,” cried I, starting } man, about the hour of dinner. 
back, terrified, nevertheless. 3 “Good day,” I ventured coldly—‘‘you have 

“How does your fire work, down there?” the advantage of me.” 
came next. $ ‘Why, sir, you and I have talked together 

“Like the blazes, I’m obliged to you,” returned : quite in a friendly way,” he responded. 

Il, wondering what in the world had got inmy} ‘‘I beg your pardon—you never spoke to me 
chimney. 3 before, nor I to you, I am positive. I have a 

“It’s all smoke up here,” said he, gruffly. 3 keen recollection of faces.” 

“] should think it might be,” I answered,: ‘So have I,” said he, carrying his handker- 
chief to his forehead suddenly. He shook; I 
thought he was nervous. 

‘So have I,” at last he resumed, after a short 
silence, ‘‘and I remember yours distinctly as 
it—as it looked—this morning”—and he ex- 
ploded in a cachination similar to the one I had 
heard in the early part of the day. 

I laughed myself, then, and held out my hand, 
saying, ‘‘So you are my chimney acquaintance ?”’ 

“The very same,” he returned, wiping tbe 
moisture from his eyes; ‘‘I trust we shall con- 
tinue to be fast chimney friends.” 

“If that is your taste I hope you may be 
suited as well as myself,” was my reply. 

Upon that we joined hands, and many an 
anecdote has flue (excuse my grammer) up that 
old chimney since then. Next time I'll tell you 
some more of our up and down chimney conver- 
sations. M. A. D. 


still in amaze. 

“Has Betty brought you warm water this 
norning?” queried my chimney friend. Betty 
was the maid of all work. 

“No—I hear her coming,” said I. 

“Just send her up here, will you?” cried 
gruffy. 

“T think the water will come easiest, friend,” 
I ventured, with an eye to the width of my fire- 
place. 

“How the dickens can the water come without 
she brings it? You don’t think it’ll walk up stairs 
of itself, do you?” 

“Up stairs, oh! aye! ah!” exclaimed I, fetch- 
ing & long breath; “I beg your pardon, but I 
thought you was in the chimney.” 

Such @ laugh as came down that smoke-fiue, 
I never heard before; ha, ha’s of every shape, 
dimension and color—if sound has color. I} 
really began to fear the lungs in the waistcoat 3 
from which they came would burst; and finally ANSIS C——. 

\heard something very like a man rolling on; BE BSSSLIS TELCOS. 
the floor. Turoveu the stately room of yonder beautiful 

I went down to breakfast; but no sooner did} mansion, there was heard a voice of childish 
I appear than the whole table began to titter. } mirth, and a fairy-like girl went dancing over 
One man upset his coffee and ran violently from } the rich, yielding carpets, and among the flowers 
the room, } of the brilliant garden like an embodied sunbeam. 

“I beg your pardon,” said my landlady, “but The ever changeful light upon her brow and 
—tit—the tip—of—” here she broke own, both : cheek seemed reflected by the hovering of angel 
hands on the tea urn, and how she did laugh!  pinions, and too soon alas! have those pinions 
Tran to 9 glass.. Heavens! the whole end of ; borne her from earth. ‘Death loves a shining 
- hose, my chin, and the middle of my fore- ; mark,” and Annie in her innocence and childish 

ad were black as—as soot! I had gone to‘ beauty has left her home desolate. 
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Desolate, but haunted ever by a thousand; Give us the spirit of that man, who, beholding 
watchful memories. How will the mother forget : a neighbor dash by in his splendid equipage, can 
to listen for the sweet, earnest voice! The father 3 steadily plod on in humble garments undisturbed 
for the tiny pattering, hastening to welcome him! : by thoughts of envy. Such an one is as far above 
How will the brother and sister miss the affec- ; the sneers and gibes of the whole army of aristo- 
tionate pet and playmate! 3 crats as heaven is above earth. The saucy level 

The wintry clods lay cold upon her little } of an opera-glass with his plain exterior does not 
grave, but the spring is fast awakening, with } disturb him. The studied coldness of the elegant 
her balmy whispers, fragrance and loveliness, a? fop provokes from him only—a smile, 
fitting type of the re-awakening of Annie’s soul Contentment is an inherent quality of the mind 
to the deathless blooms.of paradise. There by ? of some people, they are happy in spite of change 
that ‘‘gate of flowers,” when the heart of the$or misfortune. Like the great Athenian philo- 
mourner is bowed in anguish, may the memory $ sopher, they can go to their lowly homes and say, 
of the last words, ‘‘to-morrow it will be light, § «I have seen nothing that I wanted to-day.” 
to-morrow I shall see,” come sweetly as the ‘‘A contented mind is a continual feast.” Are 
echo of a spirit harp; and may they say softly 3 the dishes coarse and the viands plain? They aro 
thus, as good as silver and gold, and spiced meats to 

‘*God’s will be done, lost darling Annie! to-$ the contented man. Are his clothes coarse and 
day and forever thou dwellest in light.” ycommon? Broadcloth would not elevate his own 
Sestimation of his dignity. His children are 
§ ruddy, healthy, rosy. Silks and satins could 

CONTENTMENT. } add nothing to these. He looks upon the hills, 

Ox! the bliss of contentment! you who have } the groves, the stately mansion, the fruitful 
this priceless jewel, keep it bright and pure. { orchard, the teeming field, and feels that they 
Let no untoward tempest darken it for a mo- 3 are all his, to look, if not to feast upon. He is 
ment. Add every day the ornaments of quiet- { happy that others can possess them, while he is 
ness and meekness. Thank God for the boon } relieved of their care. 
of making others happy—for contentment in a Oh! the bliss, the bliss of contentment! You 
family is like a steady sun, diffusing light on al! N who have this priceless jewel keep it bright and 
within the circle of its influence. ’ pure. Let no untoward tempers darken it for a 

Yes, give us the mind that can pass by the f moment. Add every day the ornaments of quiet- 
splendor of this world, yet covet them not. Give } ness and meekness. Thank God for the boon of 
us the rosy cheeked girl, who in plain bonnet : imparting happiness to others, for contentment 
and modest attire, can gaze on more costly {in a family is like a steady sun, diffusing light 
gauds, yet never wish with an aching regret to , on all within the circle of its influence. 
become their possessor. . M. A. De 








A MEMORY. 


BY CLARENCE MAY 


’Tis but a curl— 
A simple curl of soft and silken hair— 
And yet no other one may know how dear, 
How very dear it is tome. It speaks 
A language to my heart too beautiful 
For words, and tells a tale that is not meant 
For other ears. Then wonder not that I 
So often gaze upon this losk of hair, 
For almost every heart will treasure up 
Some tender memory of by-gone hours, 
And love the thing that breathes s sorrowful 
Delight of other, and of happier days! 


’Tis but a curl— 
A little sunny curl of bright brown hair— 
Yet oh, I love to gaze upon it. 
It tells of other times—a fairy tale 
Of gladsome Summer days—an echo from 
The dreamy past, that thrills the weary heart 
With memories that sleep, like music in 
A harp, within its hidden chords. Ah, me! 
What weary hours have passed since first I pressed 
This little token of affection’s gift 
So fondly to my lips—what heart-warm dreams 
Have faded into air—what cherished hopes 
Have ceased to thrill the heart! 
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THOUGHTLESS PROMISES. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


«“Morner, dear mother! ‘there’s a good time } and my old heart is taking comfort—for I know 
a-coming.’ Glorious luck at last!” } you will suit the nicest taste, and disappoint 

So cried Jenny Price, as she joyously entered ’ nobody.” 
the room of her old, feeble mother. ‘*T was Madame Gorie’s best fitter, and she 

«What now?” said the old woman, dejectedly, ; was sorry to have me leave her. So I do think 
“another castle in the air, I suppose. Will you : I must succeed, mother. Customers will throng 
never have done hoping for better things, child?” ; here, I shall engage hands to do the skirts, and 

“Never, never, never, mother—at least not till} devote myself to the fitting and trimming. Then 
you are in a more comfortable home, and I can ; I shall dare to ask a paying price. Soon I shall 
be sure of staying with you.” 3 be able to take that nice, little house in Stack- 

“Well, well, I should think that these two! house court, with the vines running up to the 
long, scraping months of your experimenting second story windows, and you shall have a 
would have cured you of hoping.” ; room with the sun on it, and tea twice a day. 

“But, mother, if I only can get work at home, } Splendid!” ; 
and not leave you alone every day from early § .*Yes, yes, you'll be a madame one of these 
dawn till after dark, it will be so much better } days yourself, and make for all the fine folk.” 
for us both. It is worth waiting and hoping for, ; ‘‘ But I'm talking instead of working, and I’ve 
and see now if our prospects are not bright! got so much to do! She told me to supply the 
Madame Gorie is so good and kind to me! She } lining and trimmings, and I must hurry out to 
does not owe me the least grude for setting up} buy them. She never thought to ask if I had 
for myself. She has just sent me a note saying, } any money to buy them with! I have enough 
that as she was hurried to death, she would send ; left of my last wages from Madame Gorie that I 
& lady to me as being one who would suit her, ; put by for rent. ‘This work will replace it. 
since the lady was in immediate want of a dress.” ‘‘Now good-bye, mother. I'll not be gone 

“Yes, yes, Madame Gorie is a kind woman, $ long. ‘Hope on, hope ever’ is not a foolish 
Jenny. She does one a good turn whenever she ’ proverb, is it? It is justified now, isn’t it?” 
can without putting herself out. But, child, § She was a lovely and lady-like girl, but her 
what of one customer? One won’t help you: greatest charm was her cheerful heart. 
much, and I am such a drag on my poor girl} The dress was finished at the promised time. 
with my medicine, and doctors, and sick spells.” : What though the two days hard work and close 

“Drag? No, indeed, mother. If I hadn’t had $ application had brought on headache, it would 
you to do for, I should have been at common } also bring future employment. What though 
work yet, I dare say.” por to succeed, and fear of not pleasing 

“Not you, my neat-handed girl. You would; caused burning fever—it would be allayed by 
have laid by for a rainy day by this time.” ’ the joy of success. 

“But, mother, hear the rest. I had hardly : Jenny took the dress home herself, and asked 
inished reading the note when the lady came. 3 permission to see it on, that she might takeit 
(fitted her. She said she liked the way I went} away with her if it needed alteration. She 
‘work. Wasn’t that nice? And then she said, ; fastened it with trembling hands, and started 
‘Tou had better do your best, for I have five} nervously when the lady exclaimed that it ‘did 
sisters, and since Madame Jupon gave up dress- ‘ fit beautifully, and was so charmingly trimmed! 
making we have never been suited. I promise : Girls,” she cried to her sisters—‘“‘ girls, do come 
you all our custom if my dress is satisfactory.’ : and see my new dress. It’s a perfect love.” 
Now, mother, what do you think of that? And} Jenny stood by with a beating heart while 
best of all—when she told me her name, I found } they examined it, but there was not one caviling 
out she was the fashionable Miss , and there; voice. The lady then asked for her bill, which 
's no knowing how many will come to me only $ Jenny had not yet made out. But taking a 
because she does,” 3 pencil from her pocket she soon told its amount, 

“Ab, Jenny, I begin to think better of it~! for she was not so familiar with meme he that 
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she forgot what she paid for things, or what was ‘her husband’s life-time, and missed so sadly 
due for her work. ; ‘ now. 

The charge was declared reasonable, and the | “Sister, do you remember that pretty, lady- 
bill paid at once—sending Jenny home with a like girl who made my blue silk dress?” saiq 
light heart and a busy head. Those ladies, six ; Jenny’s patroness one day, as she sat with her 
of them, must need many dresses for the winter, { g sisters and-her affianced lover in her luxurious 
and it was time to get them, all the new goods $ ; parlor. 
were just come. They would probably call upon Oh, yes, Virginia, what of her?” 
her in a fewdays. So she got her patterns, pins } “IT held out hopes to her that we would give 
and work-table in order, and felt the hurry of a } ‘her our custom. But afterward, when you went 
large business oppressing her. She could not ; to Madame Gorie, and thought her so stylish, | 
sleep for thinking of new styles of sleeves, yokes, determined to go too, for fear the little dress- 
fringes and buttons. $ maker might not always know the latest modes, 

No one called the next day, however—nor the 3 It has occurred to me once or twice since, that 
next—nor the next—nor that week—nor the }I might have raised false hopes. What do you 
next. What could it mean? Had she failed to : think?” 
please in some little matter, and so turned the} ‘‘ Maybe you did,” answered her sister, with 
tide of her favor? She began to dream of making } indifference. ‘Of course you did, Virginia,” 
dresses for the six sisters, and finding, when she said her lover, in a troubled voice. He added in 
went to try them on, that the purple silk for the } a low tone, ‘I have hitherto believed you perfec- 
fat one would not enclose a yard-stick, and that } tion, my love, or at least I have seen nothing to 
the expensive brocade for the tall sister was too 3 remind me of the contrary. But Iam sure your 
short by a foot, and no silk to piece it out with. § generous heart will hasten to make reparation 
By day she no longer dwelt upon the little, sunny $ for this carelessness.” 
house ia Stackhouse court and two cups of tea. 3 A more unselfish heart than his never beat, 
She only tried to school herself to patience and $ nor one more mindful of the feelings of others. 
cheerfulness, and to stave off despair. Virginia blushed deeply, and without making 

A month went by. So as not to be idle, Jenny 3 any promise, spoke of something else. She was 
had been doing plain sewing for the shops, for § angry that he should condemn anything it had 
which the pay was quite inadequate to her $ pleased her to do. 
wants. At the end of that month of hope de- § He had intimated that he had thought her 
ferred she laid her head in her mother’s lap, ; better than he now found her, and this gave her 
and let the discouraging words she had striven $ great offence. She sulked, and the evening 
for weeks not to hear, fall heavily on her heart. } passed unhappily. 

She could no longer laugh away her mother’s; She knew too well her lover’s noble qualities 
dejection or control her own, and she sobbed in $ to remain angry with him long, and the next 
her bitter disappointment, while her mother tried : day she asked him to accompany her to make 
to comfort her by saying, ‘‘it was no use to hope. } inquiries about Jenny Price. 

Her sickly days would be dragged out in loneli-$ They knocked at the door, and the tottering 
ness, as they had been ever since her husband { old mother opened it, as Jenny was not at home. 
died, and Jenny was forced to go out to work. } She did not know Virginia, of course, but when 
She only prayed that she might not die alone— : that lady pointed to her blue silk dress, and said 
but that she might be spared till the evening § ‘ Jenny had made it for her, and that she had come 
when her daughter would be home from her § to engage her to make another, the withered 
work. She could comfort her in her last dread ; hands were clasped sadly, and the pale, sick face 
hour, and close her dying eyes.” 3 flushed up. 

Jenny knew she could not stay with her § 3 Ah,” she said, ‘two months ago you would 
mother, and earn a support for them both. She} have been the welcomest stranger that ever 
must go back to Madame Gorie, and with her § $ crossed this threshold, but my daughter is gone 
mother’s fears lying heavy on her mind, spend ; now, and I am alone in my feeble old age. Lonely 
each day in wearying suspense. There was \ ’ the days are indeed! And I might have kept her 
no alternative, and she was again taken into 3 if you had remembered your flattering promises 
Madame Gorie’s employment, thankful to be; § sooner.” 
reinstated in her former pay, which was barely S «Where has she gone?” asked Mr. ——- 
sufficient to procure the necessities of life, «To work by the day for Madame Gorie, sir— 
and none of its luxuries—those little luxuries : ‘ not getting enough to keep her in comfort, when 
which her mother had been accustomod to in‘ if she only had custom at home as the poor child 
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hoped to have by this time, she could make her- , to the conclusion that she had done nothing 
gf as rich as any of them. For, Miss, Jenny } wrong, though her companion could not agree 
has a fine taste—the Madame often does not even } with her. This she tried to make him do by 
see the dresses made there. Jenny fits, and trims, } reasoning, then by appeals to his affection for 
and sends home, and Madame gets the money. g her. 
Yes—she has sent dresses home to youand your; But finding him still unconvinced that she had 
sisters, that Madame had not a word to say : acted generously or justly, she grew angry, said 
sbout. Now I wouldn’t speak ill of Madame, she { she was sure he did not love her, and ended by 
pays good wages as times go, and of course gets ; declaring her engagement dissolved. She ex- 
the best hands she can for her money. But ; pected him to return in a week, convinced of her 
for getting my daughter taken back, Jenny and : perfections—but he conquered his first disap- 
I would have starved.” ; pointment, smothered all relenting feelings, and 
“Ob,” said Virginia, quite unnerved, “TI did ; lived to congratulate himself upon having had 
intend to come to her sooner—but——”’ ’ the strength of resolution not to seek a renewal 
“No need to make excuses, Miss. One swallow } of the engagement, though Virginia gave him 
don’t make a summer, and she wouldn’t have been many opportunities for reconciliation. He felt 
likely to have made a living off you alone.” $ that so inconsiderate a person would be a constant 
“I could have brought others——” $ torment to a conscientious, feeling heart. She 
“A late thought, Miss. My daughter, as I g felt alas, that in him she had lost her best and 
nid, is now engaged for a year, and her poor old $ truest friend. 
nother must bear her loneliness. The worst you ; Jenny Price is still at Madame Gorie’s, but 
have done, Miss, has been to make a cheerful {she now looks forward with the re-awakened 
young heart very, very heavy. She has never $ hope of an ardent spirit to spending every day 
laughed as she used to, since.” ‘and all day long, with her mother, in the little 
“Why,” ssid Virginia, in an insolent tone, } house in Stackhouse Court, with a new delightful 
being really angry—‘‘I actually promised her ; occupation—wifely cares. She dreams now of 
nothing—and I paid her well for what she did— : brushing up the hearth, putting on the kettle, 
she had no right to expect more—nor have you $ drawing the table to the fire, placing three cups 
iy cause to berate me so.” ; for tea, waiting for her lover, (then to be her 
The old woman made no reply. Virginia } spouse) to come home to his evening rest, and of 
founced out into the street, and began to justify $ giving him the first full, abundant, ever-blessing 
herself to her lover. She soon brought herself } love of a cheerful, faithful heart. 





LIFE. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Tue stream that winds its tardy way, The river that slow onward glides, 
With ceaseless laugh and roundelay, Where mammoth cities line its sides, 
Or stops by willow shades to play, And steamers mount the ocean tides 
Is like the merry child, Is like the pilgrim old, 
That in the Spring-time of its years, That with his staff and weary frame, 
Amid a world of hopes and fears, Sinks to the dust from whence he came, 
Begins with smiles that ends in tears, Receiving but through death, his claim 
Its pathway lone and wild. To glory yet untold! 


The chafing brook that leaps along, 
With giant strides and deeper song, 
Whose chorus swells the crags among, 
Is like the sturdy youth 
Who, buoyed with hope and ideal dreams, 
Fights best where danger thickest teems, 
And falls but where his pennon gleams 
Btill battling for the truth. 


The streams that slowly, softly glide, 
The brooks that leap with sterner pride, 
The rivers pine-begirt and wide, 
All reach the waiting sea; 
So we earth pilgrims here below 
With age grown weak or youth aglow, 
Each in his devious course must go 
Into Kternity! 
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AUNT NELLY. 
BY WILL H. BUSHNELL. 


A cuatry, prim, busy little body, was aunt ; pies—mountains of cakes—golden butter ani 
Nelly, as everybody calledher. Although she was ; fragrant bread. 
truly termed an ‘old maid,” yet her whole life; Verily, as she, busy body as she was, flitted 
seemed to have been passed only amongst flowers: ; about, no one could ever have imagined for 4 
and her lips had never tasted anything but ; moment that a single care had ever been tangled 
sweets. Ever kind and useful, she found full even for a moment in the web of her brain, that 
occupation in the romantic village of C 3 her deep blue eyes had ever rested on a cloud, or 
tending the sick, clothing the naked, feeding the that her heart had ever been stirred except by 
hungry, or bee-like rambling among the wild 3 jolity and laughter. Momus, indeed, must have 
flowers that blossomed in beauty amid the ragged, § presided at her birth, and all the fairies that trip it 
rocky cliffs that frown down from the ‘‘ Katters- ; amid flowers and love and laughter on the greens- 
kill’s” upon the seaward sweeping and noble $ ward, in the merry light of a mid-summer’s noon 
Hudson that steals on a very silver ribbon, wove } have attended her way, for the blithest and gayest 
py the hand of the Almighty himself, through S of all was she at ametry making. At the quilting 
the bosom of the Empire state. frolic, the apple bee, the husking, or the harvest 


Mirth seemed to overflow from the fountains 
of her heart spontaneously, like the mountain 
rill, and well up even to the lips, dimpling her 


face with smiles that parted her still health- 
tinged, ruby lips and won their way into the 





very heart of all. Even the little beauty she had ; 
once possessed had departed, and threads of ; 
silver glittered amid the carefully tended bands 
of her dark brown hair, and a wrinkle was to be 
seen here and there, but there was that indescrib- 
able something—that motherly way, as it were, 
that we occasionally see, that made all love and 
respect her and feel perfectly at home in her 
presence. 





home, her light form was seen mingling in the 
good old-fashioned ‘‘country” (why will fashion 
misname it ‘‘contra’’) dance, to the merry tune 
of Money Musk, as gay as the gayest and appa- 
rently as young as the bashful girl that had for 
the first time heard the whispered words of love. 
Good aunt Nelly, how the heart warms toward 
you now, in these days of stiff, prim fashion, when 
girls jump from the cradle into long dresses, 
gaiter boots, fashionable mantillas and—s hus- 
band’s arms! When boys tumble out of the 
cradle into high-crowned hats, standing collars, 
long tailed coats and a pair of boots! When 
all the notable old-fashioned ways of our fore- 


The house, too, where she resided with her } fathers are forgotten, frowned down and voted 


brother and his family, seemed to have taken its } old fogyish; and polkas, mazourkas, and fancy 
neatness and tidy and cheerful air from herself, $ waltzes, have driven all the real soul stirring 
and every walk and flower and tree to be fitted } and enlivening dances from the ball room! But 
peculiarly for the place it occupied. And the ’ it is useless to complain, for ‘‘ Youn America” 
kitchen, where she gloried in being, and pre- : has the field, and all remembrances of the joyous, 
sided as a queen of undisputed power and right, } happy days of the ancient regime are voted a bore 
it was a very joy to enter! The snowy polished ; and forgotten. Shade of our dear good ot 
floor, innocent ofa single speck of dirt or a stain— { Nelly, we rejoice that you were spared the sight 
the long row of polished pans and platters and ‘ of a modern ball-room and modern belles and 
shining plates—the brass-bound cedar pails—the ‘ beaux! ‘ 

smooth cocoa-nut dipper with its burnished rim ; But yet contented and happy 4s aunt Nelly 
—the huge, old fire irons with their grim lion } ever seemed, a tear might now and then be seen 
faces—the spotless curtains of home-made linen— : stealing down her cheeks, as if out of place thers, 
the refulgent giant copper tea-kettle that hissed { and afraid of being engulphed in the dimples on 
a welcome and always so cherrily—and then she, } either side of her short and chubby nose, as “ 
our aunt Nelly, with her rosy face and white ‘ gat on a stormy wintry evening before the brs 
apron, was a sight of the good old times of: fire, rocking cosily in her well cushioned ebair, 
other days, and one that brought up glorious } humming an almost antideluvian melody, 
visions of ‘good things” eatable—stores of talking to her grim, old cat that was purring 
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contentedly on the rug before her, as if visions 
of myriads of young and tender mice, or an ocean 
of unskimmed milk, floated before her in creamy ; 
waves. Holy tears they must have been, for} 
surely she could never have any sins of her own 
to answer for, for ever had she strewn flowers 
around her pathway in life and angel-like 
geattered blessings. But a smile chased the 
drops away as sunshine will the clouds of fickle 
April, and transitory was this gleam amid the 
long lashes. Often had youth and beauty plead in 
vain for a history of her younger days, and the 
few who were acquainted with it, kept the secret 
equally well with herself. But there are times 
when e’en the century plant unfolds its flowers 
and reveals the gorgeous tints hid in its bosom. 
And so it is with the human heart, for a single 
yord may unlock its secret chambers, and all 
hidden there become plainly visible to the eye of 
loved ones, and dim and almost forgotten things 
become apparent, and, as it were, actual to the 
gazer. 

And so it was with blythe, true-hearted, gay 
sunt Nelly! There was an unwritten history of 
her life and heart that few dreamed of and fewer 
still knew, for think what we may, the hearts 
that pass from the cradle to the tomb unscathed 
by the fire of love are as one to a million, even’ 
if there are any such, which we deem highly 
problematical. But what that history could tell, 3 
or what ideal gifted writer, in his wildest fancy- § 
tinted dreams, imagine ? She knew how well we 
all loved her, how like a mother she was to us— 
how we missed her when absent and longed for 
ber coming—but this was all. The past was a 
sealed volume that we never dared to think of 
opening any more than the ancient, brass-clasped 
hyeroglific charactered family Bible, that lay 
upon the savory napkin on the massive table 
beneath the looking-glass. 

It was such a sweet summer evening as we all 
love, When the breeze was soft and lowly mur- 
muring through the time-honored poplars and 
flowering lilacs and fragrant-breathed ceringos 
that surrounded the cottage where she dwelt, 
aud stole through the roses and played with the 
tendrils of the vine, while the first stars faintly 
trembled into sight, and the lady moon stole from $ 
the still clouds, and the river sang a low melody $ 
as it rolled on gently kissing its emerald banks, } 
While its tiny billows gently rose and ell silver- : 
Hinged and foam-crowned. Aunt Nelly eat by the } 
open door, busy with her spinning-wheel, that: 
hammed 8 low, monotonous accompaniment to ; 
the song that she was singing. A rosy-cheeked } 
child, of about half-a-dozen summers, with long : 
golden curls and merry, laughing eyes, rolled } 











upon the carpet at her feet, apparently wonder- 
ing at her unwonted silence, and ever and anon 
striving to gain her attention. Far away, how- 
ever, were her thoughts, wandering hither and 
thither, like a rudderless bark tempest-tossed, 
and for once sadness seemed to have power over 
her volatile nature. So much, indeed, was she 
absorbed that she heard not the light step of a 
fair, young girl, who somewhat hastily entered, 
without knocking, and threw her arms about 
aunt Nelly’s neck as if privileged, and kissed 
affectionately her soft cheek. 

‘‘What, you, Ada?” exclaimed she, returning 
the caress, and twining her arms around the 
slender form before her. ‘‘Why, child, how you 
frightened me. What sent you here in sucha 
hurry?” 

“Oh, aunt Nelly, I’ve such news to tell you.” 

‘“‘News? Why, child, what is it that puts you 
in such a tremble?” 

‘I’ve run fast, for I wanted to be the first to 
tell you all about it.” 

‘sWell, don’t keep me waiting then, or some 
one else will get here before you have time.” 

‘Yes, so they will. Well, I was coming down 
the street just now, when the stage came in,” 
uttered the blooming girl, pausing for breath 
almost between every word. 

‘‘That’s no news, at any rate, Ada,” replied 
aunt Nelly, smilingly, ‘“‘for I heard the horn 
blow some time since.” But good old lady, you 
must have been dreaming, for that day tlre horn 
had hung idly by the side of the driver, ‘‘by 
the particular request” (as theatre bills have it 
now stereotyped) of the single passenger. 

‘Yes, but that’s not it. When the stage 
arrived at the tavern,” (hotels and houses were 
unknown then, and the single place of entertain- 
ment in the village of C——, was a large barn-_ 
looking building, glorying in a swinging sign on 
which was painted a Dutchman of most portly 
dimensions, and the single word ‘ Knicker- 


} bocker,” in staring red, tipsy-looking capitals) 


‘¢a gentleman got out, and oh, such a nice look- 
ing man, with such black curls and whiskers and 
white teeth!” 

‘Black curls and whiskers!” interrupted aunt 
Nelly, somewhat interestedly, for what woman’s 
heart ever heard of such things without a flutter, 
any more than that of a young man, as the rustle 
of silks and flounced drapery falls upon his ear, 
setting him on the qui vive as to whom the fair 
wearer might be? 

«Aye, aunty Nelly, and he was dressed so 
nice, and had a large trunk with big black letters 
on it—and he spoke like a Frenchman, and wore 
a large gold chain around his neck, and had a 
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cane all silver, and—and—but, aunty, you are} 
not listening.” 

“Yes, yes, child,” but she was evidently not, ; 
for her lips kept repeating, ‘black curls and: 
whiskers.” ‘Yes, I am, Ada, dear, but did you 
see the letters on the trunk?” g 

“Oh, yes, plain as I can see you, and they 
were sa 

*‘What, child, what?” said our dear aunt, her : 
impatience and curiosity getting the better of $ 
her judgment. But dear old lady, she was par- ; 
donable in this instance, at all events. ; 

“Why, I saw them as the trunk was carried } 
in, and it was either R. V. V. or R. W., and 1 
can’t tell which.” 

“R. W. Ada, R. W. child, did you say?” 
fairly screamed the questioner, as she flounced 
from her chair, disturbing the equilibrium of the 
spinning-wheel and the siesta of grimalkin. 

‘¢Yes, aunt Nelly, ’'m sure it wasa W. But 
you won’t let me tell you all,” pouted pretty 
Ada Green, vexed somewhat at her impatient 
listener. 

**Go on then, for I am all impatience.” 

‘Well, after he got on the steps of the tavern, 
he asked old Hans Shoemaker if he knew you.” 

**Me, me, Ellen Fitch?” 

“Yes, you, and he told him where you lived. } 
And then he asked ever so many questions about 
you—-how long you had lived here, and if you 
were married, and—and—but I can’t remember } 
them all; and I ran down here just as fast as I} 
could to tell you all about it,” and the youthful 
beauty flung back the curls from around her } 
flushed face, and took possession of the rocking- 
chair vacated by the excited aunt Nelly, with an 3 
air that plainly said, ‘‘there, ain't that great ; : 
news?” ; 

And judging from its effects it was great news, 
and question followed question, until the young $ 
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} landlord with regard to places and scenes that 


seemed to have once been familiar to him, and 
* persons who had once trod the dusty streets of 
Camntin, 

“And Frank Halton, what has become of 
him?” 

“Oh, he’s gone to sea again to hunt the 
whales. A good boy is Frank, but ‘a rolling 
stone gathers no moss,’ you know.” 

«And Harry Palmer and his pretty wife?” 

*‘Dead—both dead!” replied the old man, 
with a sigh, for ‘‘the pretty wife” was his only 
daughter. 

“Dead? 
since?” 

“About five years. Poor children, they fol- 
lowed each other soon, and are buried side by 
side, in one grave, just there where you can see 
the top of the weeping willow over the hill,” and 
a tear rolled down the furrowed cheek of the old 
man. 

“‘Did they leave no children, Mr. Shoemaker?” 

“Yes, that curly-headed urchin trying to climb 
up the sign-post (get down, Harry, you young 
rascal!) is theirs. You see, sir, (what may I call 
your name?) he was named after his father. But 
did you know him?” 

*‘Aye, and your pretty daughter Kate, also. 
But what ever became of Richard Wescott?” 

«Oh, ‘mad Dick,’ as we used to call him. 
Well, the Lord only knows, for he has not been 
back since he left many years ago, but I’ve heard 
that he turned pirate and was hung somewhere 
off South. But I don’t know. He was a wild 
boy, it is true, and I should not wonder if he 
came to some bad end or other.” 

‘*A pretty character for a man to hear of 
himself, after being knocked about like a svete 
cock by misfortune for almost a score of years,” 
muttered the stranger to himself. ‘Well, well, 


1am sorry to hear that. How long 


tale-bearer was completely tired out, and has- this comes of roving, when a man should be 
tened to another quarter to gossip over the ad-} ; snugly anchored in the harbor of home, with s 
vent of the stranger, and surmise ‘‘who he was, : pretty wife for a bower to windward, ands 
and where he came from, and where he was} ; bright light ever burning in the binacle of the 
going to, and what he wanted of aunt Nelly?” : ; heart. Heigh-ho! what a cruise old dame For- 
and a thousand and one other things that their : tune has led me, but if the anchor of love only 
ready minds conjured up. S \ found good holding ground I'll soon be moored 

But the stranger, unconscious that he was the { for life. But what if it did not? Up with the 
subject of remark, and in fact, common town } ‘ helm, slip the cable and off to sea again, I sup- 
talk, (for gossip has the speed of the telegraph pose. A pirate, and swung at the yard-arm! 
in your little country towns) quietly smoked a} ’ Ha! ha! Thank fortune I’m on liberty froms 
fragrant cigar on the porch of old Hans Shoe- $ cruise of the skeleton frigate Death yet. Bat 1 
maker's tavern, with his feet resting against! must see Nelly to-night, see if the overhauling 
the body of a high and wide shading tree, and of the log-book won’t be satisfactory. If 80, 


contented, apparently, with his own thoughts. } then huzza for oe parson and the double bo'line 
Occasionally he removed the smoking and fire-} of matrimony.’ 


tipped tobacco from his lips, and questioned the’ A true sailor as ever trod a deck, worked out 
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s reckoning, or battled with a tempest, vant for memory was busy knitting up the “‘ravelled 








Richard Wescott, and yet his associations in; sleeve” of the past, and truly many a stitch had 
foreign lands had subdued and polished the dropped then that the needles of the present 
natural roughness usual to one of his profes-{ could never take up and combine, entangled in 
si. And he was equally at home in a parlor, } the web of life. Here was a strand wanting— 
where youth and beauty were assembled, a3; here a knot, and here the thread was broken 
when riding upon the foam-crested billow. Take 3 entirely off. Aye, both here and there was some- 
from him his somewhat ‘‘rolling gait, and none; thing missing—something gone—something she 
yould have surmised that he ever had scorned } had loved—something she had lost—lost, never 
the ‘lubber-hole’ amid the blackness of mid- to be found again until the bark of life was safely 
aight, and the howling of the fiends of the storm, ; anchored at last in the ‘‘blue of the blest.” Sad, 
and bravely climbed the ‘‘foot-uck shrouds.”  § indeed, come the memories of the past to us all, 
That he had been a lover of our good aunt} and holy were the tears that trickled down your 
Nelly appears from his words, and thus the} cheeks, aunt Nelly, as scene after scene came up 
seret of her having wandered so long ‘‘in} before you, for 
maiden meditation, fancy free,” was solved. ; “There were little shoes—there were tresses of hair, 
Yet careless as he seemed, his heart was illy at} And acouple of broken rings— 
rest, and he would far sooner have been.called } And a little, red frock, and a children’s chair, 


: M . And a little hood she was wont to wear. 
aloft in the dark, middle watch of a winter | And a thousand useless things. ' 


* - s 
right, on lea-chore, than fp. have to most the } “There were lines that he wrote—there were books 
love of his youthful days and tell of his wan- } that he read— 


derings. Bashful amongst women he ever was, } There were songs that she sang—there were prayers 
: ‘ : that she said— 
wd though he had whispered his love ‘neath And a bud half embroidered, as she laid it aside, 


the soft light of a May moon when a boy, how: And the needle still there where she placed it and 
wuld he repeat it now when so many years had{ — died!” 
passed, and he had become a man? Manmay; And aunt Nelly’s tears flowed on, unchecked 
tame the fiercest dwellers of the jingle and the } save here and there as a smile would steal through 
tage tame him, — — : and light up for a moment the gloom, and the 
old him more secure an bars and: i 
dist trp stel, Wierd and mystericns is} pall relled on the floor, and was tembled about 
its power, for it is a ruler of the ruler, a king} by Tom, the qrinckia; and the shadows went 
s ’ 
wer the king himself, and a power more mighty } and came through the thick vines, and the heart 
tha the powerful of earth. And what can with- ; was busy with the memories of the olden time, 
stand it? Not bars and bolts, not moat or wall, ; that came sanctified and softened by the touch 
not high and frowning battlements, turret or : of years. And the high, Dutch clock ticked on 
tower, The palace of the noble and the cottage; in the corner, and the kettle hissed on the fire, 
of the lowly alike it visits, and ‘‘it lowers not $ and the twilight grew deeper, and the night bird 
the proud but raises the humble.” It glances : flitted amid the gloom, and the zephyr sighed 
“ the sunbeams into the lone prison cell, and 3 itself to sleep, and the first star twinkled amid 
flings a halo of gladness and hope over the bare, } the deep blue, cloudy waves of heaven’s ocean, 
damp walls, It bears the evergreen of fame : and the heart beat fast, and the tears fell thick 
tmid battle and storm. It dazzles the eye of } and—still aunt Nelly sat there regardless of all, 
— and poet with the hope of reward. ; while the ehadows grew deeper and longer, and 
eth into the holy closet of the man of } the clock ticked on. How long this heart revery 
prayer; it lighteth the dull eye of age; it adds ‘ would have lasted was quite uncertain, had it 
wings to the foot ef- youth, and rules the camp } not been broken by a very unceremonious shout 
tnd snurt, aye, and the world, for truly has the { and a bound and a kiss, as again Ada Green 
bet written, “Love is still the Lord of all!” sprang into the room flushed with excitement. 
But our good aunt Nellie sat carefully dressed *¢Oh! dear, aunt Nelly! I’ve been to the tavern 
in her best, though somewhat antiquated gar-} and seen the trunk, and it is R. W., and the gen- 
ments, dreaming also of the past and its many } tleman has been talking about all the village— 
changes, beneath the vine that overshadowed the } and he knows them all and you too; and he said 
door of the cottage, busy with her knitting work, } he used to know you, and he was coming down 
the needles somehow refased to obey the } to see you, and—and—but there he comes now.” 
‘rections of her nimble fingers, for stitch after; ‘Well, well, Ada dear, you go home now and 
tenned, and the “narrowing” was left to} come and see me to-morrow, and I’ll give you 
care of itself. No wonder though, was it? | something nice, and——” 
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“Will you tell me all about the gentleman 
with the black curls and hair, and-——” 

Yes, yes. But go along home now and tell 
your mother that ia 

‘* Does Miss Ellen Fitch live here?” interrupted 
a deep, manly voice. 

«Yes, sir,” curtsied Ada, and was lost in a 
moment afterward among the thick shrubbery. 

“A pretty tender, by my life,” laughed Wes- 
cott, ‘but rather too quick for a pilot, so I must 
even find my way myself. Well, I have ran 
safely into many a harbor through quick-sands 
and shoals, but by Boreas, I’ve lost my reckon- 
ing, and presume I’ll have to blunder into this 
land-lubber fashion,” and his knuckles sounded 
upon the open door. 

Quickly aunt Nelly stood before him, but as it 
was dark he did not recognize her, and his ques- 
tion was repeated, 

‘Does Miss Ellen Fitch reside here?” 

“Yes, sir. Will you please to walk in, sir.” 

“Ts she in?” 

*«She is, Richard Wescott.” 

‘My name! Well, the good dame has got to 
windward of me, and hails before I show my 
colors. I wonder who in the name of Neptune 
she is?” soliloquized he, as he followed her into 
the house. 

The fire burned but dimly, the kettle sang 
merrily, the ¢at purred contentedly, and the 
clocked ticked on steadily, but there were two 
hearts there that fluttered like wounded birds 
and beat almost audibly, swayed by the twin- 
mated feelings of fear and love. 

“Did you wish to see Nelly Fitch, sir?” 

**Yes, yes, I did. Will you be kind enough 
to tell her so. That a stranger—no, you seem 
to know my name—that Richard Wescott wishes 
to speak to her.” 

‘«Well, she is here,” almost laughed aunt 
Nelly. 

‘You Ellen Fitch?” 

«‘The same, sir—the same, Dick Wescott, and,” 
but the rest of the sentence was lost in a rustle 
of garments and a sort of explosive sound, and 
if what mischievous Ada Green says is true, and 
she ought to know, (for she was peeping through 
the vines at the window, the mischief!) it was 
caused by the sudden meeting and parting of 
two pair of lips! 

“Don’t, Dick,” were the first words uttered 
after the explosion. 

“Ha! ha! Nelly, don’t it put you in mind of 
old times, when we were girls and boys together? 
when we used to romp in the meadow, fish in the 
brook, ramble in the woods, and’ be merry as 
the birds all day long?” 


‘Yes, Richard, but we are girls and boys no 
longer.” 

“Too true, alas! the bo’swain of life has 
sounded the middle watch, and it is time we 
were trimming our sails for the harbor of 
eternity. But Nelly, dear, it was not of this, I 
came to speak. You remember when we parted, 
I for a rough sea life, and you to remain secure 
from all storms and tempests, safely at home.” 

“It was fully twenty years ago.” 

“‘Yes, and many a time, I’ve thought that 
parting would be the last one we should ever 
: have, but a kind heaven has watched over me, 
* and though I’ve seen the stout ship reel and 
; sland bave been dashed helpless upon the 
: iron-bound shore—have floated without food or 
3 water for days together, on the waveless ocean 
$ beneath the hot sun of the torrid zone—have 

been a captive and a prisoner—yet here I am 
again, safe and hearty.” 
**You have much to be thankful for, Richard.” 
«Aye, and I’ve learned by hard knocks, what 
3 you 80 often tried to teach me, that there wass 
just, perfect, and loving God, who marked even 
the fall of a sparrow. I did not believe it then, 
Nelly, but now I know and feel it.” 

«Oh, I’m so glad of that. It would have made 
your poor old mother so happy to have known it 
before she died.” 

“‘Aye, Nelly. Poor old lady, she has gone 
aloft, but the anchor of religion never let her 
drift among the shoals of unbelief. Poor mother! 
If the spirits of those we have loved and lost— 
2 the angels radiant in light and loveliness, around 
$the throne of God, visit us, she has heard my 
lips breathe in prayer, Nelly, and is happy in 
the belief that after death, her only son will 
again be by her side in that land where every 
$ sail has a hull of crimson, and a taffrail of gold! 
’ Where each ‘banner is glowing with stars, and 
the dawn of two mornings emblazon the spars,’ 
3 and where the anchor with flukes of silver, is 
S dropt never to rust or be stirred again in the 
; ‘gean of Heaven,’” and the sailor wiped the 
’ tear drops from his dark eyes, and spoke lowly 
‘and reverently of the grave of his mother, and 
questioned of her last hours, and seemed gratified 
$ with the information that she had died like en 
3 infant going to sleep, to wake in immortality. 
| And a vow he made (which was well kept in the 











future) that her grave should be # holy Meecs 


$to him, and green trees should bend lovingly 


> . 
over it, and flowers bloom around. 


‘But, Nelly, dear,” he resumed, «much al 
have to be thankful for, I would have still more. 
g ‘‘More, Richard? Have you not health and 

3 strength?” 
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“Aye, and wealth, for the fickle jade fortune ,as he entered from his daily avocations and 


S 
e 


sniled upon me at last, as if tired of playing me ; sought his better half. 
false.” } ‘Wife? Thank you, shipmate, that’s the word! 
“What can you wish for more?” and innocent ; Aye, wife, Nelly dear.” 
ss a lamb, aunt Nelly looked with wondering } “‘Wife, Dick?” Ah! whose turn was it to 
eyes into his face. ‘ tremble now, Miss Ellen Fitch? ' 
“Why, Nelly, I’ve sold my ship and resolved } ‘*Nelly,” he continued, not noticing her con- 
to remain on shore the remainder of my life. § fusion, (and perhaps for the reason that he was 
My heart yearned for this dear old village, and { but little better himself) ‘you remember when 
sometime since, I repurchased the old homestead 3 we parted you promised to love me forever, and 
where I spent so many happy years, and have ; that when I came back you would be my wife. 
had it fitted up, as you probably know.” } And you gave me this long curl of your then 
“You had this done, Dick?” exclaimed aunt} light hair. I have kept it, Nelly dear, amid 
Nelly, completely astonished at this piece of infor- ‘calm and storm. See, it is as bright as when 
mation, which also affected the young listener, you gave it to me. And now, Nelly, will you 
Miss Ada, so that the bushes vibrated tremu-} not redeem your promise? Say, will you not 
lously, and aunt Nelly wondered if there was not 3 be mine—be my—— Thunder! what’s that!” 
“gome stray, good-for-nothing cat come prowling ; he exclaimed, as the bushes rattled without, the 
after her pet robin again.” } window fell with a loud “bang,” and a fleet- 
“Yes, I did. Even me, ‘mad Dick,’ as you ; footed form vanished toward the village, fully 
all used to call me, and now you see, as I can’t $ intent on getting some one to help her keep the 
live alone, I must get me a housekeeper.” ’ secret of the proposals that was altogether too 
“Well, now there’s Mrs. Jenkins, who lost her ; burdensome for her young heart. Aha! pretty 
husband last spring in the freshet. She’s a} Ada Green, it was not many years before your 
capital hand, I tell you, and such a cook.” ; own little heart trembled like a frightened bird- 
Verdant aunt Nelly! Did not your heart tell; ling, and your own ears drank in the sweet 
you better than to answer thus? Mrs. Jenkins, } words of love that thrilled from the manly lips 
indeed! You might just as well have talked : of him beside whom you walk, and on whom you 
shout the Queen of the Cannibal Islands. Mrs. § will lean through life. 
Jenkins (a good old lady though she was, to be ; But with your flight, pretty Ada, the curtain 
sure) indeed! What was she, or any of her rela- ; must drop over the scenes that transpired in that 
tions, to Dick Wescott? Or Mrs. Smith, or Mrs. $ old-fashioned room, where two happy hearts beat 
Brown, or the widow White, or any other anti-{in unison. The cat purred—the kettle hissed 
quated dames versed in the mysteries of the ; and sang, and the clock ticked merrily on. Yet 
causine, or the manufacturing of herbs into I would I could have peeped in at the window 
“sovereign remedies” for the ‘break-bone- } when ‘your time came.” 
fever,” or any of the past adamite diseases? But years have passed, and Dick Wescott and 
“Mrs. Jenkins won’t do for me, Nelly, even $ aunt Nelly reside still contentedly in the olden 
though she is a notable old dame. I must have ; village of C——; and their house, as it always 
some one who is nearer and dearer to me than 3 was, is the rendezvous of all the little folks. 
that, I mast have a—— Shiver my timbers } But, alas! the times have altered strangely, and 
fT ain’t stranded in sight of harbor,” he mut-; the children grown impudent, for among those 
tered to himself. «*’Tig Nelly I must have——” : bright-eyed ones gathered there to celebrate the 
but the word stuck in his throat. ’ merry Christmas time, are a romping boy and a 
Peay what, Dick? What is it you want?” ; very hoyden of a girl, that have the audacity to 
—- Nelly to question thus. § call our good aunt Nelly—morHeR 
ife!” shouted John Fitch, (Ellen’s brother) 
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A HEART that is a casket holy: A face whose every feature telleth 
With brightest jewels garnered there How light she feels this earthly clod, 
Gems that sorrow’s hand hath polished, A face whose holy beauty showeth 
Richer gems than princes wear. Her walk is ever close with God. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 314, 


C°IAPTER IX. 3 “See, father—see, mother, I have got him. 
Meantime the mother and Catharine had ex- ; The night angel let him loose upon the moon- 
hausted themselves in searching for the child. ; beams, and then came to my room, whispering 
Mutual anxiety had drawn them together, as {that he was alone searching for his mother and 
months of common acquaintance could not have ; fleeing from one who was not his mother, but 
done. When they returned to the house after ; who had stolen the name and kept it while we, 
midnight, in order to send the servants out to ‘ who had his blood in our veins, were pining. I 
continue the search, they found the old people ; listened to the night angel, for he is grand and 
up, aad in a state of painful excitement. Elsie, } true, though since I came here he has almost 
who had left them as they supposed to go to her } forsaken me, I listened to the night angel, when 
room, had mysteriously disappeared. $ he told me that a child of my blood was uttering 
Here was a new source of alarm. Never ; cries for help in the open fields; that the forest 
before had Elsie been known to leave the house: birds were scaring him with their hooting 
after dark. What could have led her forth? \ cries; and the woman who is not his mother was 
And where could she have fled to? Again they } searching for him. 
all sallied out, the two old people and the two ; “‘The window was open, the grass underneath 
young women followed by the servants; but all: soft and silvered with moonshine. I fiung out 
in vain. At daylight they returned home, weary ; the folds of my shawl and stepped forth upon 
and sorrowful, filled with dread that something ; the air, sinking downward, but holding out the 
fatal had happened to these helpless creatures, ; red wings of my drapery as the angels do when 
so loved and so strangely lost. : they descend from heaven—but they would not 
At daylight a new thought stole upon Catha- {hold me up, and I fell upon the grass, which 
rine. The library! Elsie might have concealed ’ bathed my face and hands with its silver dew. 
herself there, or might even be crouching near { Still I heard the cry of my child afar off, and 
the door in the passage. She started up, ran i mocked by a miserable whip-poor-will, that taint- 
along the passage, and flung open the library 3 ing his agonies of fear with long, mournful wails, 
door. ’ that pained me to the soul. I had heard that 
There was Elsie, in the grey light of the whining bird before; he loves to mock at me 
morning, with one arm over the child, watching and mine. Years ago he began it, years from 
the pictures with her black, wakeful eyes, and } now he will keep it up. 
with that triumphant smile still upon her lips. ; ‘My poor baby was there alone on the hill- 
The red drapery, the beautiful head of the boy } side, shrieking for me to come, and I knew that 
resting upon the cushions, and Elsie with those ; the woman who is not his mother was after him 
bright eyes and the iron-grey hair sweeping $ heart and soul as I was, the woman that is not 
around her, formed a group that was more than ; his mother, who stands there!” P 
picturesque. 3 Here Elsie half started from the floor, am 
Catharine uttered a joyful cry, that brought 3 pointed her finger at the poor young widow, who 
the stranger and the two old people into the {began to tremble and turned white beneath the 
passage. The venerable parents ceased to weep gleam of those wild, black eyes. ' 
as they approached the-room, but a pallor came “Go home!” continued Elsie, with a look of 
upon their faces, and they drew close together, $ sudden affright; ‘“‘he is mine, God gave him to 
as persons oppressed with a cold atmosphere } me first, and when he was re the night “4 
strive to impart warmth each to the other. brought him back to me. You are n0 
Elsie half arose, supporting herself with one} mother! It is my blood that reddens his cheek, 
hand — against the floor. my breath that heaves his bosom, my soul thet 
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Jooks through his eyes. 
nine! mine, I tell you, mine 

Elsie almost shrieked these words out, in her 
eagerness to drive the pale young widow away; 
and she bent over the child fiercely as an eagle 
broods over its young. 

The widow drew timidly forward, with her 
ayes full of crushed tears bent upon the child. 

“Go home!” commanded Elsie, in wrath. ‘Go 
home! You are not his mother!” 

“But I love him. He is mine. He never 
knew any mother but me,” pleaded the young 
yoman, while the tears started in large drops 
from her eyes, and her hands clasped themselves 
as if eager to implore silence and mercy from 
the maniac. 

“No,” answered Elsie, and her black eyes 
kindled with fiery light to their depths; ‘No, 
heis mine, When the blood reaches his heart, 
nine beats quicker; when it stops, I shall per- 
ish; he is my soul, lost years and years ago, 
which the night angel has brought back—go 
away, go away!” 

The poor young woman looked around for 
tome one to aid or comfort her. Catharine 
came forward. 

“Yes,” she said, gently, ‘‘the night angel 
knows that Elsie is the child’s mother; but he 
isso young and must be cared for, you know. 
This is his nurse, who has taken charge of him 
for you. It is she who told the night angel 
When he was ready to come back.” 

“Oh! are you sure?” questioned Elsie. ‘She 
does not claim to be his mother?” 

“No, only his mamma. You don’t mind what 
he calls her, if it is not mother. 

“You are sure, quite sure ?”’ 

“Quite sure. Wake him and see if he calls 
her anything but mamma.” 

Elsie smiled. “Wake him, oh! yes, I know 
him!” and she bent her pale lips down to the 
‘sy mouth of the child, leaving a timid kiss 
upon them, 

“How it makes my heart beat!” she said, 
irawing a deep breath, and glancing furtively up 
tithe portraits, «They are jealous. Yes, they 
know what it is to be jealous now.” 

Bat the child only turned his beautiful head 
m the cushion, and went to sleep again, with 
wf murmurs and a deeper breath. 

“Shall I kiss him once more?” inquired Elsie, 
liting her large pleading eyes to Catharine. 
“You don’t think it troubles him ?” 

“No, he will awake next time.” 
ae bent down and pressed her lips like a 
Pee mp seal upon the child’s forehead, which 

crimson beneath the pressure. He awoke 

Vou. XXIX.—25 


Go home, the boy is 


had 


with a faint struggle, and starting up began to 

rub his eyes with both hands. 

“Georgie! Georgie!” exclaimed the widow. 

The child scrambled up from the cushions 
as if to run toward her. 

‘Mamma, my own mamma!” 

Elsie’s face darkened like a thunder cloud; 
3her pale lips began to quiver, and she made a 
3 dart forward with her hand. 

The child, frightened, shrank back on the 
cushions. 

Catharine bent over Elsie, smiling, 

**You see the child does not call her mother!” 

‘Don’t he? No; that is true; she is only the 
nurse; take him away, he must have a bath, 
you know; nurse, you will see to it.” 

Even as Elsie said this, however, the strength 
* went out from her limbs, a delicious shiver ran 
through her whole frame, and as if the breath 
inhaled from those rosy lips had been a sweet 
poison, she breathed a sigh and her head sunk 
slowly to the floor. Her hands dropped loose 
from the child, and she lay among the billowy 
¢ folds of her white robe and crimson shawl, pale 
as snow, but with a smile of ineffable joy upon 
her face. This draught of life she had drank 
from those warm, half-parted lips was stealing 
like an elixir through her veins. 

‘Let us take the child away now!” said Catha- 
rine, stooping gently down and lifting the boy 
from the cushions, where Elsie’s helplessness 
had left him. 

**God bless the dear little fellow, he has made 
her smile,”’ said the old man, looking from George 
to the white face of his daughter, while his fea- 
tures, usually so placid, quivered with a rush of 
affection. ‘Look at her, mother. When did 
she smile so naturally before?” 

‘*But how white she is,” said the dear, old 
lady, full of tender anxiety, “if it were not for 
the smile it would seem like death!” 

‘But the smile, look at it! Since the day we 
saw that face under its wedding veil, white as it 
$is now but so happy, she has never looked like 
; that,” said the old man, 

‘«But what if it were death?” answered the 
old lady, constantly rendered anxious by any 
change that fell upon her daughter, who, spite 
of her sorrow an@ grey hair, always seemed a 

child to her. ‘I have heard that those who 

suffer must on earth often look happy as angels 
the moment they cease to breathe. Tell me, 

' husband, tell me,” she continued, clasping her 

' hands with sudden affright, “‘is this sleep or 

} death?” 

} Neither,” said Catharine, who had resigned 

‘the boy to his mother, and was kneeling beside 
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sie. ‘She is insensible, that is all, a little 
effort will bring her to!” 

‘‘Not yet: Oh! not yet,” cried the old lady, 
with tears in her eyes, and drawing timidly 
toward the prostrate woman. ‘‘Let me kiss her 
while she looks so natural, Husband, come!’’ 

She fell upon her knees, holding up her arms 
for the old gentleman who knelt beside her; and 
the blended tears fell warm and fast on the poor 
maniac, First one and then the other bent for- 
ward, pressing timid kisses upon that pale face, 
thus assuring themselves that it still retained a 
glow of life. 

Meantime Catharine drew her visitor aside. 
‘Take the boy away,” she said, hurriedly, ‘‘she 
will not miss him, perhaps, if he is out of sight. 
But let me come and see him sometimes, I will 
not trouble you often.” 

“T would leave him with you, if it would do 
her good, that is for an hour or two,” said the 
lady, who was trembling still with the joy of 
having found her darling. 

Catharine looked at the sleeping boy, with a 
keen desire to have him with her a few hours 
longer; but a habit of self-control, which suffer- 
ing had matured, caused her at once to suppress 
the wish. 

**No,” she answered, “it would do no good, 
unless she had him always with her. It is a 
wild fancy that may not return while he is out 
of sight; besides you look weary. Up all night, 
and so anxious.” 

“T will go then, if you think it best,” an- 
swered the widow, with an effort: and she moved 
away with the child. 

‘«One moment!’ pleaded Catharine, for her 
heart sunk as she saw the boy carried off. ‘If 
you will sit down in the breakfast-room a mo- 
ment, while I take care of poor Elsie, perhaps 
you will permit me to help you carry him home. 
I should be so happy, and you are worn-out!” 

‘“‘He is heavy,” answered the widow, ‘‘but 
that is nothing. I am so glad to get him in my 
arms again, that it seems to me that I could 
carry him over the whole world without feeling 
the weight.” 

“T should have liked to carry him,” said 
Catharine, gently, ‘‘if you were willing.” 

‘I will wait, of course I will wait. He is 
heavy, and I am almost tired out, as you say. 
It is very kind of you, I will wait!” 

The widow saw how anxious Catharine was, 
and with gentle tact gave way to her wishes. 

They hurried into the breakfast-room together, 
and after Catharine had arranged the cushions 
and white dainty couch,for the child to rest on, 
she returned to the library. 
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‘ CHAPTER X. 

Exsre had partially recovered. Her eyes were 
‘ open, and she was resting on her elbow, looking 
; with child-like wonder around the room; while 
; the dear, old people stood hand-in-hand regard- 
: ing her through a mist of grateful tears, 

: ‘‘How did I come here?” said Elsie, in her 
3 sweet, natural voice, that made those two fond 
‘hearts leap in unison, “I must have studied 
‘late, and fallen asleep after. Did he miss me?” 
The old people looked at each ather in alarm, 

‘‘Of whom does she speak?” inquired Catha- 
rine. 

“Of him,” answered the old man, glancing 
toward the portrait. ‘‘What can we answer!” 

‘“‘He did not reach home last night,” said 
Catharine, sony. 

‘‘And who i8 this?” inquired Elsie, bending 
her brows. ‘‘Who knows of my husbard’s move- 
ments better than I do myself? Send that woman 
from the house, father. The lost one, you re- 
member the lost one!” 

‘Elsie, do you not know me?” inquired Catha- 
rine, astonished. 

‘‘How should 1?” was the terse answer. 
‘‘What am I to you!” 

‘«But I am your friend!” 

Elsie laughed softly. ‘I never had but one 
friend, and she A 

‘Well, never mind her, darling,” interposed 
the old lady, anxiously. 

Elsie cast a scrutinizing glance at the old lady, 
and a look of profound astonishment came to het 
face. 

“‘Why, mother, how strange you look! How 
old you are! Dear me, your hair has grown % 
light; and that queer cap. This will never de, 
mother.” 

‘¢My child—my dear child 

Elsie laughed, and shook her head. 

‘Don’t plead. Don’t attempt to persuade me, 
mother. You must always dress like s gentle 
woman. That hair and cap are frightful. Re 
member how much he thinks of these things.” 

The old people remained silent. This was’ 
piece of madness that they had never witnessed 
before. Catharine too was puzzled. Elsie seemed 
struggling with some old remembrance, or rather 
to have cast herself back into some far off seent 
of action, forgetting everything else; and the 
young woman could only look on, waiting for 
some opportunity to act. Elsie spoke gu”. 

««But while I am scolding you, mamma, I , 
forgotten to look at myself, in this robe 00 die 
ordered, and my hair all down. What will he 
think of me?” 

As she spoke, 


? 





Elsie moved toward § sms] 
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iii set into the door of a cabinet, with which instantly a cry broke from her lips also, while 
she seemed familiar. the good old couple looked at each other in dis- 
‘wWhy, how is this?” she cried, with astonish- may. No one spoke, but all remained paralyzed, 
nent, as the reflection of her figure came back } white as death and gazing at eath other. Catha- 
from the glass; and holding out her long hair at rine usually so self-possessed, shook like an 
srm’s length, she allowed the grey tresses to drop ; aspen, and Elsie crept to her side, siezing upon 
dowly from her figure, repeating the question } her garments for protection, a sure sign that 
sharply, “What is this? whose hair is this?” $ heri nsanity, for a moment put off, had returned 
No one answered her, and she stood gazing ; again. 
upon herself in wild amazement, turning her ; The figure at the window seemed rather 
dark eyes upon her parents with a stern question- ; amused by the consternation she had produced. 
ing air, as if they had transfigured her thus. : Her face wrinkled into a laugh, and the glitter 
“J cannot make it out,” she said at last, $ of her eyes seemed to strike fire upon the glass. 
dropping her arms sadly downward, ‘I cannot } After indulging herself a moment or two, she 
make it out.” ‘ ’ turned away, walking deliberately toward the 
“Jt is rememberance. It is a return of} front door. 
sanity!” whispered Catharine. .‘‘Her recollec- ’ The young widow still remained in the break- 
tion of what she has been, her forgetfulness of ; fast room, sitting by the little boy, who slept 
ne, it is a hopeful sign.” 3 peacefully upon a sofa. As she looked up from 
The old people began to tremble. Their } the beautiful face, so warm and rosy with sleep, 
vithered hands clung together, shaking like 3 her eyes fell upon this singular woman, who 
sutumn leaves, low murmurs broke from their $ stood within the hall, looking keenly at her from 
lips; but no words were uttered. They listened ; the shelter of her old Navarino bonnet. 
in breathless suspense for the next sentence The impression made upon this young woman 
that might fall from those troubled lips. was quite unlike that left upon the group in the 
“I wonder—i wish some one would tell me library. A look of profound surprise, not un- 
vhat it means,” she continued, looking wistfully } mingled with amusement at the comical figure 
in the glass, ‘How am I to get these lines from } which presented itself, come over her face, for she 
ny forehead, these, these——” had recovered her child and was disposed to 
She checked herself suddenly, gasping fér } cheerful thoughts. 
breath. Her eyes were fixed wildly on the “The people are all in another part of the 
nirror as if she had seen a basalisk there; her } house,” she said, pleasantly, ‘‘but here is a trifle, 
vhite lips began to tremble; and uttering a low ; if you require help.” 
try she dashed her clenched hand against the} The old woman came forward, with a chuckle, 
giss, shivering it to a thousand fragments. sand seized upon the piece of silver so kindly 
“I have done it—I have done it,” she cried, ’ offered. 
vith an insane glare of the eyes, as she held out “Ha, ha—I am rolling in gold, rolling in it, 
her clenched hand, all crimson with drops of do yousee. But as for heip, the more one has, 
blood, for them to look upon. ‘She crossed my {the more one wants help. I have a cat and 
path once, twice, again. But I have crushed } three chickens at home, that'll be the better for 
her, do you see 2” fever you give them. As for me, I can make 
As the cried out in this exulting fashion, * my bed of gold and feel it soft. ° Oh! ha, that’s 
Else's glance fell upon the bay window, and ; a pretty boy you’ve got there.” 
instantly the breath was hushed on her lips. The young mother was gratified. The woman 
“There, there,” she cried, ‘I killed her, but before her became less grotesque. Maternal 
the is there yet!” ‘love was beginning to soften even her evil exte- 
Be ..' followed her eyes, and there, close by : rior. 
¢ bay window, peering into the room, stood} ‘‘Yes,” said the gentle matron, “he is a 
aa old Woman, lean and witch-like, her wizard} darling. If you could but see his eyes now. 
fee baried in a huge bonnet, and her small figure Wait a moment. He stirs!” 
in an old shawl, broken up with dirty} ‘Ah! I can wait to see his eyes, dear little 
mange and crimson. Her dress was soiled, her } rogue. How white his forehead is! What curls, 
* appearance beggarly; and but for the} brown as @ chesnut, with a touch of gold in it. 
black eyes, sharp and glaring as a rattle- ; Ah, there lies the beauty. Gold, gold, I should 
a those within the room would have taken } like to see it evérywhere.” 
or & common vagrant, waiting for charity. > As she spoke, the old woman crept close to 
he’s eyes had followed Elsie’s, and } the sofa, and began to lift the curls, which 
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lay on Georgie’s temple, with her claw-like } 


fingers. 


As she did this, the widow, who was looking , 


on rather anxiously, for she recoiled from the 
sight of those hooked finger nails so close to the 
snowy forehead of her child, saw for the first 


5 


LEOPOLD DADA, 

“Go away, go away, beggar woman,” cried 
the child, clinging to his mother’s neck with 
one arm, and clenching his right hand with 
puny courage. ‘Don’t look at my mamma go, 
Don’t speak to her. Go away, or I’ll, I'll—yes, 
I will—so there now!” 


time what looked like the shadow of a ruby } Here the little hero burst into tears, and hid 
cross upon the boy’s temple, the top running up i his face upon his mother’s shoulder. 


“What do you want, woman?” inquired the 


among the curls, which, strangely enough, did } 
not grow upon the spot, but only sheltered it; young matron, rising with the boy in her arms, 
from casual scrutiny. ; “If you wish to see the gentleman of the house, 

“It is the mark of his fingers. He- always ; he is engaged. I do not live here. Let me pass,” 
sleeps with his hand under his head,” observed | ‘Let me have another look at the darling, 
the widow, but with a vague feeling of awe. just a peep into his eyes, I’m so fond of chil- 
‘*His skin is so delicate, the touch of a rose ; dren,” said the oldgvoman, with wheedling soft- 


leaf makes it flush.” 

‘¢Pretty though, isn’t it?” said the old woman, 
with a sharp laugh. 

‘Everything about him is beautiful to me,” 
said the young woman, gazing fondly on the child. 
‘*George, my darling—has he slept enough?” 

The little fellow, fully aroused at last from his 
sweet slumber, turned upon his cushion and 
began to rub both little fists into his eyes, while 
his lips parted like the sudden unfolding of a 
rose-bud, as he said, ‘‘Mamma!”’ 

The little fellow rose to a sitting posture and 
held out his arms. 

“My darling!” 

*“‘Dear little fellow. Never mind, come to 
aunty,” interposed the old woman, reaching 
forth her arms, that fell around the child like 
a pair of flails 

The boy struggled and wrung himself free 
from this unwelcome embrace. 

‘‘Let me alone,” he said, clenching his tiny 
fist, and stamping fiercely upon the sofa cushion, 
‘I don’t want beggar women to touch me!” 

‘*Beggar!” cried the old woman, with a shrill 
laugh. ‘Ah! that’s a nice joke, my darling. 
Beggar! I’ve half a mind to shake you where 
you stand. Beggar! Oh! it’s a sweet child. 
Of course it’s your own, ma’am?” 

This question was put with startling abrupt- 
ness, accompanied by a sharp, scrutinizing 
glance, that drove the blood from the fair cheek 
it searched. 

*«Mine, of course. Yes, of course,” faltered 
the lady, drawing the boy toward her with both 
arms. ‘*Mine, yes, yes, who else? What do 
you mean, woman?” 

Her voice was sharp with anxiety. Her soft 
eyes turned a startled gaze on that grim, old 
face, which looked to her like that of a fiend. 

“Oh! of course, why not? heJooks like you, 
don’t he? Of course, who doubts it?” mocked 
the old woman. 


ness, that was far more disgusting than her 
rudeness had been. ‘I want him to know me, 
bless his prett face!” 

‘«Let me pass!” insisted the widow, beginning 
3 to feel terrified, ‘I do not wish him to look at 
you.” 

“Oh! that’s cruel now, and the boy so like 
$ his father!” 

“So like his father! 
then?” 

“T did not know your husband; but I did 
know this child’s father,” was the answer. 

‘No! you did not—you could not. The thing 
is quite impossible. No one ever knew him.” 

The old woman laughed. ‘I must have 
another look,” she said, attempting to sieze 
upon the child, who uttered a sudden cry. 

Presently a form came leaping through the 
hall, uttering a yell with every bound. Her 
hair streamed backward, her eyes blazed, her 
arms were outstretched. She rushed forward, 
like a bird of prey with its spoil in sight. Her 
hands fell with a clutch upon that meagre oll 
woman, shaking her in every limb as they siezed 
upon her shoulders. 

«Ha, ha, I have found you at last,” cried she, 
“touch him, touch him, oh! touch him and 
‘ 

ri—” 

Elsie paused a moment, and stealing both 
hands slowly from the shoulders to the throat of 
$the old woman, clutched it, turning her head 
backward and saying to Catharine, “May !! 
: shall I? She has grown into a fiend, let me choke 
3 her, do.” 

She pleaded for permission to kill that womal 
as a mother pleads for the life of a child. The 
; insane lustre of her eyes was quenched in tears, 
’ her pale hands quivered eagerly about the lea 

throat upon which they had not yet firmly close 
She was pleading for permission t kill the 
woman as if she had been a serpent. 

Catharine came up, terrified but firm. He 


8 


s 
‘ 


Did you know him 


s 
s 
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clear blue eyes were fixed steadily on those of ; him crying in the woods last night, crying out 
the maniac, her slender form swelled into com-% so mournfully; but I knew the reason; he had 


“Come,” she said, “leave this woman, she 
belongs to God.” 

“Why don’t he kill her then?” hissed the 
maniac, striving to evade Catharine’s glance. 

“Because he is perhaps punishing her with 
life.” 

“But it would be so pleasant to kill her!” 
pleaded Elsie, ‘and I will. Nobody gives me 
ay happiness. I will take it for myself.” 

Even in her peril, for it was imminent, the old 
woman did not lose her craft. She managed to 
fix her eyes, cold and shag as steel, upon the 
glittering orbs of her enemy. 

“Ses, stoop down and I’ll te 
she said, in a voice that gave 
terror of her heart. 

Elsie looked down into the cold depths of her 
eyes, and her head bent slowly forward like a 
bird that is charmed on to death. 


ou something,” 
evidence of the 


“Of him? Will you tell me?” she whispered. g 





! how one cries out who has 
lost a child! ButIfoundit. Ha! ha! I found 
it, and let him wail on. No wonder he com- 
plained all night, it is very lonesome to be with- 


lost the child. 


.out one’s child. Do you think he will moan 


every night till the boy goes back?” 

‘* He will come and ask you to stay with him,” 
said the crafty old wretch, drawing a deep breath 
as she felt the pale hands unclasp from her 
throat. 

‘*But you will not go—you will stay here, or 
sail off over the seas away, away. Yes, yes, I 
will go down into the woods. Turn your face 
to the east and I will go westward. One, two 
graves shall be under the setting sun, canopied 
with clouds of crimson and amber and pale 
green, all floating, floating, floating. But you— 
you shall die alone, alone, alone!” 

Her hands dropped away from the trembling 
old creature, and were flung triumphantly up- 
ward. Her voice rose and swelled into a sort 


“He wishes to see you. He sent me to ask : of chaunt, and as she passed through the hall, 
if he might come. Let me go, and I will bring ; the words, ‘Alone, alone, alone,” swelled back 
him?” 

“Where is he?” whispered Elsie. ‘1 heard} old woman turn pale. 


3 with a mournful emphasis, that made even the 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SPENDING THE WINTER WITH A FRIEND. 


BY MBS. 


Lerir1a Gordon, having a great desire to visit 
a large city, accepted the proposition of Mrs. 
Belton—a distant connéction who was visiting at 
her mothers—to spend the winter with her in 
Boston, And as Mrs. Belton’s health was deli- 
cate, and her husband’s means but moderate, it 
was understood that Letitia would act the part 
of assistant as well as companion. 

The arrangement made, Letitia was all eager- 
ness and anticipation; while Mrs. Belton, fearing 
that such bright expectations would need, for 
their realization, more than she could offer, 
sought to prevent disappointment by frankly 
describing her household arrangements, and 
mentioning whatever occurred to her, as likely 
to prove a drawback to a young person’s 
comfort. 

But to such representations, Letitia only 
answered that she ‘“‘knew she should like it;” 
she knew ‘‘the change from a large family to so 
small a one would be pleasant;” she ‘‘knew she 
should enjoy many advantages, and she intended 
to improve them;”’ till at length, both her mother 
and Mrs. Belton yielded to the influence of her 


’ 


EMMA BALL 


‘*How does Letitia get along?” inquired Mr. 
Belton, on the evening of the fourth day. “Does 
she take hold with the work?” 

**So far,” answered his wife, ‘I’ve been too 
tired to take hold myself; and I suppose she may 
have felt the same.” 

‘Well, I guess you'll find that she will;” said 
Mr. Belton; ‘‘her Whother don’t bring up her 
girls to do nothing.” - 

But Mr. Be was mistaken. Letitia did 
not ‘‘take hold,”’and Mrs. Belton soon began to 
feel that though as a companion, her young friend 
was usually agreeable, as an assistant she was 
not to be depended on. Instead of trying to 
avoid mistakes, by observing Mrs. Belton’s way 
of working, she asked directions at every step, 
and then either forgot them and asked again, or 
disregarded them as ‘“‘old-maidish.” She was, 
(or thought shé-was) a dear lover of indepen- 
dence; but instead of remembering that the only 
‘ way to really maintain one’s independence is to 
render, as far as possible, a ‘‘quid pro quo” for 
whatever of benefit or courtesy is received, she 
did nothing but what she was especially requested 


‘ 





youthful spirits, and seemed almost as well ; to do; and then seldom did it thoroughly. If 
pleased as she was. 3 desired to replenish the grate, she forgot to 
We will not describe the parting; nor tell how } brush up the hearth: if to wash up the dishes, she 
mother and father, brothers and sisters, sought } wiped them on a dirty hand-towel, or neglected 
to conceal their feeling by cheerful words; or} to rinse out the dish-pan; if she went on an 
stopped in the middle of a sentence, lest their } errand, she forgot half of it, and on returning 
tones should betray their agitation. We will } left her bonnet and shawl in the parlor, so that 
only say that in due time, the travellers reached } Mrs. Belton found Jerself kept continually and 
their journey’s end in safety, and were warmly } most unpleasantly asy—putting away what Le- 
welcomed by Mrs. Belton’s husband. 3 titia had left out of place; and watching to pre- 
The first two days were spent by the younger ’ vent the effects of her carelessness. Now she 
lady chiefly in looking out of the window; trying 3 found that a dish was broken, by being set upon 
the tone of the piano; and reading one of the } the red-hot stove; now that ink had been spilled 
few novels which she found upon the book- ; upon the floor, and spattered over the long white 
shelves; while Mrs. Belton expended what little } window curtains: and now, that a pamphlet 
strength travelling had left her, in arranging ; which Letitia had taken from the book-shelves 
Letitia’s bed-room, and studying how she best } was thrown into the wood-box for kindling. ; 
could make accommodations which she aq. In excuse, Letitia pleaded that she “wasn't 
fouud amply sufficient for two, prove comfort- 3 used to care.” Mrs. Belton sighed, and felt that 
ably so for three. To accomplish this, something } to such kind of care she had not been accustomed 
extra, both of time and labor, would of course $ either. 
be necessary; but this she had foreseen; and 3 But how should she remedy the evil? . 
supposing that her protege would perceive it; She made such alterations in her househol 
also, and willingly do her share, she cheerfully } arrangements as she thought would have that 
resolved — the effort. ‘ tendency; she redoubled her own care and effort, 
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and tried to show her protege, as delicately as Had she ‘‘taken hold,” and worked hand-in- 
possible, how largely her own comfort, as well as ; hand-with her frjgnd, the work would soon have 
that of others, would We promoted by a different ; been ‘‘done up;” and they could have enjoyed 
course. But to be continually reminding and; their leisure together. But as it was, Mrs. Bel- 
remonstrating was as irksome to her as it evi-; ton found herself so overtasked, that when her 
dently was to the young lady; and finding it} day’s work was done, she was more ready to 
ineffectual, she reluctantly came to the conclu-; throw herself exhausted upon the sofa, than to 
sion that “while Letitia stayed, she must let} read, or sing, or visit; while Letitia was glad to 
things go.” ; escape from the consequent dulness, by accept- 
It would have been far better had Mrs. Belton ; ing invitations which Mrs. Belton wished her to 
talked to her young friend with the utmost plain-} decline. Feeling thus, she had written home in 
ness, and positively insisted that she must either ; @ manner which, though not intended to produce 
amend, or return immedjately home: but Mr. } such an effect, had Jed her prudent mother to 
Bélton, though often seriougly annoyed, thought } suspect the truth; and the consequence was the 
that would be ‘‘too severe.” ‘‘You must have ; letter of recall. 
patience,” said he. ‘‘When she has seen more; Letitia was sadly chagrined. ‘‘I don’t want 
of your ways, she will do ler.” Had his 3 to go home!” she exclaimed, with characteristic 
patience been as frequently and provokingly } impulsiveness. ‘I know ma don’t really need 
tested a8 was his wife’s, he would perhaps have; me! She thinks I’m not improving my time. 
counseled differently. 3 Pa says that in paying my expenses here, he has 
“§appose then I write frankly to Mrs. Gordon} just thrown his money away. Mrs. Belton,” 
on the subject?” said Mrs. Belton. she added, after a lon ause, ‘‘would you 
uJou'l offend her if you do,” answered he. 3 rather I’d go, or rather Td stay?” “ 
“She will be sorry, no doubt,” replied his ‘‘That is a home question,” said Mrs, Belton, 
wife; “but think her too sensible a woman to laughing. 
be offended. “‘Yes; but I want to know,” demanded Leti- 
But Mr. Belton adhered to his opinion; and} tia. ‘I know that I’ve not been much help to 
his wife, feeling that without the certainty of his you; but when I first came I couldn’t be. Every 
. . s . . 
NS Gigessaner cine exceguancty| viii, 10: shor Ging. Out os pee Oe 1 
H pectedly ¢ J 
she was relieved from her unpleasant position, * could be useful to you, if I really tried?” 
by 8 letter from Mrs. Gordon, requiring her “Yes,” answered Mrs. Belton, fairly won by 
daughter to return immediately home. Thus 3 her frankness—‘‘yes, I know you could, for 
had it been brought about. : since you came there have been times when you 
_latitia, notwithstanding her mother’s admoni- ; have tried; and then you have been all that I 
tions and Mrs. Belton’s frankness, had really, ; could wish. If you would do as well all the 
thongh perhaps unconsciously, come to the city } time, I should certainly be very sorry to lose 
wder the impression that as her friend’s family } you: and besides, should be better able to pro- 
ws “so small, there could be but very little to 3 mote your improvement in various ways.” 
do." When she found that, owing to Mrs. Bel-; ‘‘Well then,” replied Letitia, “I'll write to 
on's recent absence and her habits of economy : mother; and if she consents I'll stay till the 
ind thoroughness, there was much more to be; middle of March, any way.” 
done than she had expected, she formed in her § Mrs. Belton did not exactly relish this idea. 
oa mind a sort of undefined resolution to do as } Now, while so many were unemployed, it was 
ittle as possible; and as Mrs. Belton had visited ; easy to meet with a suitable person; but, then, 
tt her mother’s, to regard herself rather as visi- every one would have found employment; and 
tor than assistant. i she must either do her spring work alone, or 
Boy not consider how large a portion of 3 hire assistance at a high rate. She explained 
- daily work was actually caused by the addi-} this to her young friend, who at once admitted 
‘ton of a third person to the family; nor how her} its truth. 
“an Prevented Mrs. Belton from securing } “I'll wait till mother answers my letter,” 
7 assistance ; neither did she reflect that as} said she, ‘and then [ll either go home, or 
oan Visitor, Mrs. Belton would naturally pre-} make up my mind to stay till your spring work 
er the Society of her mother. She thought orily 3 is finished.” 
a oe Immediate enjoyment; and, as invari- Thus decided, Letitia was once more all 
ont pens in such cases, the effects of her ; alacrity; but her mother’s answer not coming 
Soon began to re-act upon herself. * as soon as she expected, she again became so 
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exceedingly remiss and petulant, that when at; than with those who, in any sense of the word, 
length it came to say that she might stay, Mrs. } may be termed ‘‘Employees:” and, in sketching 
Belton could not participate in the glee with } the story of Letitia, it is by no means intended 
which she announced its arrival. Letitia pre- to imply that where dissatisfaction exists be- 
ceived this; and conscious of the cause, felt : tween employer and employed, the fault may 
deeply mortified. 3 generally be traced to the latter. But the em- 

During the period of suspense, her friend had : ployed are more frequently inexperienced; they 
exerted herself but the more assiduously to pro- $ oftener err through ignorance or want of thought; 
mote her comfort. Had she done likewise, how 3 and consequently most need, perhaps are most 
differently would both have felt! Still her re- likely to profit by, the suggestions of this simple 
solve to improve, though not free from fluctua- $ sketch. 
tions, was genuine; and, therefore, soon became ’ The remark that “good-nature is always im- 
apparent. Gradually she regained the esteem } posed upon,” has in it so much of truth that it 
and confidence she had so nearly lost; and in : has passed into a pgoverb. Still it by no means 
consequence found her position so much more } follows that efficiency and a readiness to oblige 
agreeable, that she willingly prolonged her stay; : must necessarily expose their possessors to im- 
faithfully assisted Mrs. Belton with her spring} position. Th ther enable them to escape it: 
work; and in the first balmy days of June re- for these qualities go far to constitute reliability; 
turned to her sea-girt home, laden with memen- and reliability always commands respect. 








s 


toes of good-will; and with but one regret—that; Selfish and short-sighted as are the majority 
her efforts to improve had not been less tardy ; of mankind, they seldom attempt exaction where 
and more thorough. s they feel that, if perceived and resented, it would 

The greater part of those with whom we come $ lead to the loss of services or friendship which 
in contact are so intent on their own advantage ; they know can be relied upon. If attempted, 
only, that they who are the most ready to ‘‘do however, the reliable have always this advan- 


to others as they would have others do to them,” $ tage—their departure is sure to be regretted as 
s : . . . 
are the most frequently urged or left to do more. } a loss; while that of the inefficient and disoblig- 
Nowhere is this more commonly observable } ing is usually regarded as a gain. 
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MatTeRiats.—Purple or green velvet, gold{ beyond this the silk is worked in common 
bullion, gold spangles, and very bright-colored } embroidery stitch. The crosses and small orns- 
silks. ments are all in gold bullion. 

The centre of the star is done in spangles; the 3 This design would be admirably adapted for s 
parts immediately surrounding it, in gold, and : child’s shoe, if slightly reduced in size. 
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NEW STYLE OF PUFFED ‘SLEEVE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Havine giving, in late numbers, patterns 
and directions for making mantillas, children’s 
cloaks, bodies, &c. &., we now give a new style 
of puffed sleeve, which, we think, is destined to 
become the most fashionable of the season. 

It is a sleeve with a flounce. This new form 
is most frequently made of plain tulle of the 
finest quality. The two rows of puffing are put 
on a band just large enough to let the hand 
through. The flounce is placed between them, 
and trimmed with a narrow lace and several 
} rows of black velvets or pink ribbon; then small 
s bows of ribbons or velvet are stuck at intervals. 
No. 1. Sleeve. 

No. 2. Half the puff. 
No. 3. Flounce. 
No. 4. Band. 



































DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING SWEET PEAx 


BY MES. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Cur six petals same as figure 1, and wire like 
figure 2. Make a crease through the centre of 
each petal, curl the nine small ones in toward 
the heart, the six large ones curl out with your 
scissors: gum a small piece of green wire up the 
centre of each of the small petals: touch the 
back of six of the small ones with gum, and 
fasten one to each of the large sizes: the three 
other small ones forms the buds: branch like 
figure 8; more buds may be added if desired. 
The same patterns will do for the Scarlet Bean 
and Acacia, though for the latter the inside 





petal should be crimped in the hand with 4 
small, round moulder. 


* MATERIALS FOR MAKING PaPER FLOWERS.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine pap 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stam€ns, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, Cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, Xo. 
81 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended tog ox, with _ 
rials for a large bouquet or t, by ma, 
on receipt of one dollar, p 








NETTED SCARF, FOR EVENING WEAB. 


BY MES. 


MATERIALS.—Two ounces maize four-thread ; 
Berlin wool; one ounce of violet ditto; twelve } sign for a scarf for the throat—w 


skeins of each of two shades of green; (not too 
dark) a bone mesh. 
392 


PULLAN. 


So many of our friends have asked for a de- 
hich, while 


* looking pretty, can be easily made, and will a 
? washing—that we trust the pattern we now 8! 





follow 
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will suit them. It is done in oblong netting— stitch of every row, until, counting from the 
that is, netting in which the meshes are of a corner up one side, you have sixty-eight holes. 
square form, and the piece formed is longer than ; Then do one row without any increase at the 
wide, Begin with a single stitch in one corner, : end, and observe that this forms the other cor- 
and increase by doing two stitches in the last} ner. In the next row, increase as usual; in the 
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following decrease, by doing two together. Con-, Put the piece of netting into a frame, very 
tinue thus to increase at the end of one row, and ; evenly and tightly, rolling the superfluous part 
decrease at the termination of the next—which } round the upper bar; and darn it with the green 
s always the short side—until the long side is {and violet wools. The scroll at the ends, which 


‘slong as may be wished. just occupies the width of the netting, is done 
Pg do a row without increase, (being one } wholly in the latter color; so is the narrow 
ie herease rows) and complete the scarf by: Greek border. The pines are done in greens; 
Ming two together, at the end of every row, ; the whole outer parts, leaves, and scroll, in the 


Uati F : ‘ i A 
tl the last two stitches are formed into one. ‘light shade, and the pines themselves in the 
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darker tint. A single purple spot is in each , and violet is knotted into the ends, Any other 


pine. The ends ere worked alike; and the rest 
of the scarf may be ornamented with small 


s 


| colo may be substituted for maize, if desired, 


White would look very well, and hardly be more 


sprigs, if desired. A handsome fringe of green delicate. 





SLEEVE TRIMMING IN 


BY MES. 


Marert1ats.—Fine Scotch Cambric, and the 
Embroidery Cotton, No. 30. 

The scroll of this border is to be worked in 
buttonhole-stitch, but all the other parts, includ- 
ing the eyelet-holes, are simply sewed over. It 


BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 


PULLAN. 


,is a design equally adapted for an open or s 
3 Bishop’s-sleeve. 
As a variety, the scroll might be done in s nar- 
row lace insertion, laid over the muslin, which 
must afterward be cut away from underneath. 





LAMP MAT IN 


BY MLLE 


Marertats.—Brown cloth, black velvet, green 
or blue Albert cord of a nice color. A yard of 
rolio to match. 

The illustration was given in the last number, 
by mistake. 

The dark parts to be in velvet. Trace the 
quarter carefully, and from it mark the entire 
mat on thin bank post paper. Perforate the 
outlines with a needle, lay the perforated pattern 
on the velvet, keeping it evenly down, and brush 
it over with pomice. Then go over the outlines 
with a solution of flake-white and gum water, 
and finally cut it all carefully out. The border 


APPLICATION. 


- DEFOUR. 


should be in one piece, the star in another, and 
each medallion separately. 

Mark the outlines on the cloth also, brush the 
back of the velvet lightly with gum, and lay each 
piece’on carefully and separately, putting weights 
to keep it down. The velvet should have 8 very 
short pile: indeed German velvet would do very 
well for this purpose. 

The edges of the velvet should be sewed down, 
and then furnished with a line of Albert braid. 

It must afterward be mounted on cardboard, 
covered on the other side with silk or calico, sod 
} the rolio trimming added. 











DESIGN FOR WORKING A BALL-DRESS. 


BY MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Mareriats.—Black net, and filo- 
selle silks of the following colors :— 
Green, two shades; cerise, crimson, 
and gold color. 

Several subscribers having request- 
ed a design which they could use for 
decorating their own ball-dresses, we 
give one which, we think, entirely 
suitable. The sprig we give here, 
and the flounce in the front of the 
number. Any number of flounces 
may be worked, according to the taste 
of the wearer; but if only two or three, 
the upper part of each, as well as that 
part of the dress not covered by them, 
must be embroidered with the small 
sprig. 

The silk we recommend will be 
found far less expensive than floss; 
and if the net be fine, each needleful, 
when cut off, may be split in half; the 
design must be traced on white paper, 
inked with red ink, and tacked un- 
derneath the net for each scallop or 
bouquet to be worked. A piece of 
glazed calico may be pasted under the 
paper, to prevent it from wearing 
very quickly. 


The design is simply run; the leaves, stems, ening the colored silk on the green, or vice versa, 


ind caly, in green; and the flowers and border $ a weaver's knot would be the best. 

in colors, choosing any tint preferred for the We hope that a design so simple and effective 

lntter, The edges are to be trimmed with } as this, which can be worked with little expense 

fringe, = ’ or trouble, will encourage our young lady friends 
Take care to join the silks as neatly and closely to try their skill in the mannfacturing, or at 

possible, without leaving any ends. For fast- } least, decoration, of their own ball-dresses. 





MOSAIC TAPESTRY. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


Tax term Mosaic tapestry is applied to that; Of all the various kinds of Berlin work, this 
“ of Berlin work in which a pattern is produced is the simplest and the most effective: brilliant 
a pertally covering gold or silver braid with 3 as it is, moreover, it can be done at compara- 
S} In this way, the design may appear in gold § tively a trifling cost, as, of course, Mosaic gold 
" &colored ground, or the ground may be in; and silver braid only are used, and for many 
tl and the pattern in colors. * designs only one color of wool or silk . — 
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It is essential, however, that this one color be well 
selected. Some tints throw out gold very much 
better than others; nothing with a tinge of 
yellow in it, will look well, consequently olives 
and yellew-greens must be avoided. The best 
contrasts are afforded by rich purple, claret, 
maroon, blue, and green, of that shade termed 
vert d’islay. Our readers will, perhaps, recog- 
nise it more easily as the bluish-green lately very 
fashionable for dresses. Groups of leaves worked 
in this shade of green, on a ground of gold braid, 
have a splendid appearance; but it is advisable 
to use several shades, to give, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the effect of nature. When the pattern is 
in gold, the ground colored, one shade only is 
necessary; or if more be introduced, they may 
be regulated by measurement. 

Tue Sryzz or Parrern SuiraBie ror Mosaic 
Targstry.—Groups of leaves and flowers of a 
simple form, do best for this work; and almost 


any damask pattern will be found very effective. } 


Leaves that are pointed, and of a marked cha- 
racter, such as the common ivy, do extremely yell 
for this work. For borders, I prefer such simple 
patterns as may be worked by the thread; and 
such as are marked on checx2d paper, for work- 
ing in square crochet, are often by no means ill- 
adapted for it. 

To Prepare A Desian.—Draw the pattern on 
strong writing-paper, and ink all the outlines 
very clearly: then lay it under the canvass, k2ep- 
ing both in their places by means of weights, and 
trace the pattern on the canvass with a fine 
camel’s-hair brush dipped iu ink. The outlines 
should be marked as plainly as possible, and the 
coarser the canvass is, the more difficult to do 
it. It is well to allow some margin of canvass, 


POND 
and the raw edges must be turned down ani 
herring-boned. 

Tue Move or Workine.—Cut off a length of 
braid, and run it on the canvass, in a straight 
line; then work over it, omitting those parts 
where the braid is to be seen, and taking the 
stitches in a direct line across the braid, over 
two threads in height, but not crossing any in 
the width. Sometimes when the point of a leaf, 
or any other part, requires a very sharp angle, 
a stitch may be made in a slanting direction. 

Patterns marked with ink, on the canvass, 
must be worked according to those marks; but 
where there is a design of a border on any simple 
piece to be worked by the stitch, it may be first 
done on checked paper and then copied, reckon- 
ing two stitches on the canvass (with one thread 
between them) for every square. If a square is 
to be missed, leave two holes, (or three threads) 
and always in missing squares, reckon by the 
spaces, not the threads. 

In selecting materials for this work, choose 
the braid first; then canvass of such a size that 
two threads will be covered by the width of the 
braid. Much of the beauty of the work depends 
on this, as, if the canvass be too coarse, no after- 
care will enable you to fill it up; and if too fine, 
the wool will be spoiled. Never use German 
canvass. 

Besides gold and silver braid, other materials 
may be used in the same manner. Russia silk 
braid and straw look very pretty; plain straw 
can only, however, be used for small articles; 
such as are not wider than the length of the 
whole straws sold in the bonnet-makers’ shops, 
but the fancy plaids may be worked the same ss 








metal or silk braid. 





LETTERS FOR MARKING. 


Tess are intended to be worked in satin- ; 


stitch; and from the delicacy of the design, it 
will be necessary to use very fine cotton, such as 
the No. 80. 

The spots may be pierced with a stiletto, and 


ter with 


: sewed round, if that will correspond better ¥! 
e satil- 


; the style of the handkerchief than th 
‘ stitch. Hel 
’ The coral branches ought to be considerably 


5 


’ raised. 
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EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. § 


Country Papers.—Yes, into our dignified sanc- } 
tum they come, with fresh, light, happy-looking 
faces, those pleasant, rural sheets, smelling of flowers 
and sunshine even in wintry weather. We like them; $ 
with but few exceptions they are capital vehicles of ; 
thought, (especially when they compliment our pet.) } 
Freshness, originality and tact, characterize many $ 
of their editorials. They are purged from the dross 
and the guile of great, crowded cities. They are 
sent forth from the midst of Nature’s beautiful things, 
birds, trees and flowers, woods, vallies and the free, 
blue heaven. Those who occupy the chair-editorial, 
though they may be learned in the classics, are not 
worldly in the common sense of the word. It is the 
city editor who goes wearily into his sanctum, day 
after day, with brain clouded and aching with the 
reminiscenes of gas-light, painted cheeks and artifi- 
cial flowers. It is the city editor who feels obliged $ 
to fill whole columns with the capers of dancing $ 
girls—and the heaven-seeking notes of anything but : 
heavenly singers. They say but little, those country : 
editors, of rows and murders—they take high, pure { 
views of life. Altogether, we breathe freer and are ; 

s 
N 





less inclined to believe in total depravity after read- 
ing a smart, intelligent country paper. 

And those modest, little poems peeping so unob- 
trusively from the corners, often are they superior in 
feeling to much that is lauded by the city press. 
Bural pictures, they bring up, and suggest old farm- ; 
houses embowered in the foliage of summer. 

The editor has often a favorite contributor—but 
who it is he cannot tell under her charming nom de 
plume. He little dreams it is the rosy maiden of 
whose substantial bread and sweet butter he often 
partakes. He has at times caught sight of her 
through the—steam of—shades of distinguished 
authors!—the wash-tub; but never thought she gave 
her time to the muses. 

It is so, nevertheless. She is a bright and pretty : 
girl, that Mattie of the farm-house. She can make } 
cheese and darn stockings, and work lace and cut 
patterns by “Peterson.” She is a shy, modest, 
country genius, whose little library would make 
many a showy city belle blush, and, moreover, as } 


graceful and tasteful as she is good and clever. 
Some day a proud, old farmer, with ruddy cheeks } 


and little “book larnin’,” favors the curly-headed } 





editor with a look into the “darter’s” sanctum. Of } 
course Mattie knows nothing about it. What ao; 
s 


charming wife she would make! Good poetry and 3 
prime cooking! g 
Hereafter commend to us the country paper. ; 


Sparks from the thought-anvil fly thick and fast. } 
Joyous a light they are—the editor is married. $ 


TABLE. 


The country paper is more of a gem than ever, and 


: “Peterson’s” gets decidedly “richer” notices, Suc. 
cess to country papers. 


Rura.—Of the many poems written on “Ruth,” 


the following, which we find without an author's 


name, is not the least meritorious. We think it so 
well worth preserving that we insert it. Can any 
one tell who wrote it? © 


When the sunlight kissed the hill-tops, 
In the dew of early morn, 

Ruth went out behind the reapers, 
Through the golden shocks of corn. 


Patience gleamed with her the pastures, 
Hope sobbed softly in her sighs, 

Love lit up her trembling features 
With a glow of Paradise. 


Then said Boaz to the reapers, 
“Hers be all that each man leaves, 
Trouble not the Jewish maiden, 


Let her glean among the sheaves.” 


Long the master loved to linger 
Looking backward o’er the plain, 

Seeing there a sweeter treasure 
Than the Summer-scented grain. 


Ruth no longer haunts the pastures, 
Sobs no more amid the corn, 

Follows not the other reapers 
Through the dewy fields of morn. 


But the harvest songs from meadow, 
Slumbrous hill-side, billowy plain, 

Bear the tidings—“ she is mistress 
Over all the rustling grain.” 


Thus when Love and Hope and Patience, 
Glean the pastures God has sown, 
Softly angel-songs shall welcome 
Us, the reapers, as his own. 

Wuart Woman Can Do.—The Philadelphia Ledger, 
in an article under the above caption, speaks as fol- 
lows. The article was suggested by the frequent 
complaints that, under the present organization of 
society, there is nothing, or but little, for woman to 
do. We can frankly say that we coincide heartily 


‘in every thought. 


Nothing for woman to do! Is there no wrong, oF 
sorrow, or death? Are there no motherless children, 
famishing equally for mortal and for immortal food? 
Are there no families, where the little ones are more 
than orphans, because the parents are drunkards, of 


‘criminals, or both? Is there no brother, or other 


relative, whom womanly sympathy might take by rs 
hand, and lead past the yawning pit of ruin, as Md 
guardian angel, in the picture, leads the small ch 


$ past the beetling precipice? While trouble, or evil, 


or death exists, there will be plenty to be on W 
women, whether unmarried or married. In fact, 

province of single women lies nigher these out-of-door 
charities than that of the wife or mother. Wisely 
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bas it been ordered, that some of the sex shall be : 


denied the sweet solace of domestic life, in order that 
they may imitate their divine Master, by feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, and comforting the 
yidowed and the fatherless. 

But as the great majority of women enter into the 
married relation, it is of them we ought principally 
to speak, in answering the question, “What can 
Woman do?” As a wife and mother, woman can 
make or mar the fortune and happiness of her hus- 


Directions ror Parrerns.—In this, as in last 
; month’s number, we omit the directions for working 


5 


} several patterns. The reason is, that we have de- 
scribed similar work so often that we presume our 
‘ subscribers need no further instructions. 


s 


VenrT1an Point Lace Cottar.—The directions 


; for working this choice affair were given in our last 
s h 





bend and children, By her thrift, pr 
ust, she can secure to her partner and herself, a 
competence in old age, no matter how small their 
beginnings, or how adverse a fate may occasionally 
be theirs. By her cheerfulness she can restore her 
husband’s spirits, shaken by the anxieties of business. 
By her tender care she can often restore him to health 
if disease has seized upon his overtasked powers. By 
her counsels and her love, she can win him from bad 
company, if temptation, in an evil hour, has led him 
utray. By her example, her precepts, and her sex’s 
insight into character, she can mould her children, 
however diverse their dispositions, into good and 
noblemen and women, And by leading, in all things, 
strue and beautiful life, she can refine, elevate and 
wpiritualize all who come within her reach, so that, 
vith others of her sex emulating and assisting her, 
the can eventually do more to regenerate the world 
- all the statesmen or reformers that ever legis- 


She can do as much, alas! perhaps even more, to 
degrade man, if she chooses it. Who can estimate 
the evil that a woman has the power todo? Asa 
wife, she can ruin her husband by extravagance, 
folly, or want of affection. She can make a devil 
iad outcast of a man who might otherwise have 
become a good member of society. She can bring 
bickerings, strife, and perpetual discord into what 
has been a happy home. She can change the inno- 
cent babes whom God has entrusted to her charge, 
inw vile men and viler women. She can lower the 
noral tone of society itself, and thus pollute legisla- 
tion at the spring-head. She can, in fine, become an 
ustrument of evil, instead of an angel of good. In- 
ead of making flowers of truth, purity, beauty, and 
pirituality spring up in her footsteps, till the whole 
tarth smiles with loveliness that is almost celestial, 
ihe can transform it to a black and blasted desert, 
wrered with the scoria of all evil passions, and 
inept by the bitter blasts of everlasting death. 


Paropy on “Hrawarna.”—Many good parodies 
“Hiawatha” have appeared, but none better than 
the following, which “hits off,” not only the mea- 
mre, but Longfellow’s peculiar style of inculcating a 
Roral, The humor is capital. 


Never jumps a sheep that’s frightened 
Over any fence whatever, 
wall, or fence, or timber, 
But a second follows after, 
And a third upon a second, 
First a sheep and them a dozen, 
they all in quick succession, 
by one have got clear over. 
80 misfortunes almost always, 
ollow after one another, 
to watch each other, always, 
en they see the tail uplifted, 
Tn the air the tail uplifted, 
As the sorrow leapeth over: 
they follow, thicker, faster, 
the air of earth seems darkened 
the tails of sad misfortunes, 


and } 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Island of Cuba, By Alexander Humboldt. 
Translated from the Spanish. With Notes and A Pre- 
liminary Essay. By J. S. Thrasher, New York: 
Derby & Jackson. Philada: Parry & MeMijlan.— 
Mr. Thrasher, the translator of this work, says that 
he was induced to render it into English, because 
he considered it the best book ever written on Cuba, 
His long residence on the Island certainly qualified 
him to be a good judge on this question. An excel- 
lent map accompanies the volume. Such changes 
as have occurred since Humboldt’s visit are carefully 
noted. The volume is really more valuable than if 
Humboldt had written it now, because then he would 
only have described Cuba as it is at present; whereas, 
what with the original work and Thrasher’s notes, we 
have now a complete view of the Island for the last 
fifty years. Like all of Derby and Jackson’s books, 
the volume is neatly printed. 

Men and Times of the Revolution. By Winslow C. 
Watson. New York: Dana d& Co. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—The author of this book, Elkanah Watson, 
travelled extensively, both in Europe and in America, 
at a time when travelling was less common than it is 
now. In doing this, he made the acquaintance of 
many eminent individuals, with some of whom he 
afterward maintained a correspondence. As he was 
a discriminating observer, we have, in this volume, a 
graphic and valuable picture of many social, political, 
and other characteristics of the past. To all intelli- 
gent readers these reminiscences will prove not less 
; delightful than instructive, while to the future histo- 
rian they will be of the greatest value. The style is 
$ unaffected. The publishers issue the work in a hand- 
some octavo. 

The Wonders of Science; or, Young Humphrey 
Davy. By Henry Mayhew. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—A biography of Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s youth. Originally an apothecary lad, Davy 
taught himself natural philosophy, and eventually 
rose, as is well known, to be President of the Royal 
Society and one of the first chemists of hisday. The 
3 book is designed for the young, and is admirably 
* written for its purpose. It is, however, not only a 

memoir of Davy, but a popular treatise on what is 
3 most wonderful in science, the instruction being im- 
; parted in the guise of conversations, Numerous 
illustrations embellish the volume and assist to elu 
cidate the text. 
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Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers. 
To which is added Porsoniana. 1 vol. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—Books of this description have 
always been agreeable, from the days of Selden 
down; for they not only abound in pointed sayings, 
but bring the poet or other great man before us in 
his social undress. They are, however, apt to lower 
our estimation of the author, unless we remember 
that we hear his mots at second-hand and deprived 
of the accessories of manner and occasion. That 
the present volume, though it abounds with good 
things, contains some indiffererft ones, will surprise 
no one, therefore: but the excellencies may fairly be 
placed to the credit of Rogers, the demerits to the 
treacherous memory or want of skill of the editer. 
Whoever is familiar with the literary history of Eng- 
land, during the last fifty years, will find additional 
zest in this work; for it introduces him or her to a 
host of celebrities, and gives scores of little traits of 
character heretofore unknown. We are tempted to 
select some of the best things for our readers, but 
are debarred by the consideration that this would 
hardly be fair to the publishers. The volume is 
printed with great elegance, rivalling, in this respect, 
the choicest books of the London press. We predict 
for it a very large sale. 


Courtship and Marriage. By Caroline Lee Hentz. 
lvol. Philada: T. B, Peterson—A seasonable pub- 
lication. The novels of Mrs. Hentz have always 
been popular, but they now have additional interest, 
in consequence of her untimely death. The volume 
is handsomely printed and bound. A portrait of 





The War in Kansas. A. Rough Trip To The Bor. 
der, Among New Homes and A Strange People, By G, 
Douglas Brewerton. 1 vol. New York: Derby & 
Jackson. Philada: Parry & McMillan—A racily 
written, volume, whose object is so clearly set forth in 
the title, that we need only say, “get it, if you wish 
to read an interesting book on the subject.” [tis 
dedicated to Kit Carson. A portrait of the author 
faces the title page. Mr. B. originally went to 
Kansas as correspondent of the N. Y. Herald, 


The Green Mountain Girls. A Story of Vermont, 
By Blythe White, Jr. 1 vol. New York: Derby 
& Jackson. Philada: Parry & McMillan—The 
main purpose of this fiction is to inculcate the wis. 
dom of abstinence from intoxicating drinks and the 
folly and danger of indulging in them. Parts of 
the story are exceedingly well done. Some of the 
scenes, indeed, bring tears to the eyes. The author 
throughout has the great merit of naturalness, Seve- 
ral capital illustrations embellish the volume, 


The Courtesies of Wedded Li's, By Mre. Maaeune 
Leslie. 1 vol. Boston: Shepard, Clark & Co—A 
series of life-like pictures, connected by an interesting 
plot, and designed to illustrate the Scriptural texts, 
“Wives, reverence your husbands,” “Husbands, love 
your wives.” The book is free, however, from the 
fault of being too didactic: the moral is inculcated 
without wearying the reader. We recommend the 
work as equally delightful and salutary. 


Toiling and Hoping. The Story of a Little Hunch- 
back. By Jenny Marsh. 1 vol. New York: Derby 


the author, said to be an excellent one, is given as a} & Jackson. P hilada: P wid & McMillan —A novel 
frontispiece. By an advertisement on our cover, it of domestic life, full of quiet beauty, and eminently 


will be seen that T. B. Peterson intends publishing 
a revised edition of Mrs. H.’s novels, uniform with 
“Courtship and Marriage.” They will be printed, 
as the present volume is, on much finer paper, and 
with more beautiful type, than ever before. The 
enterprise must command success. 


Poe’s Miscellaneous Works. Vol. 4. New York: 
Redfield & Co.—This volume contains the nautical 
tale of A. Gordon Pym, an autobiograhy written by 
Poe, in his earlier life, and which commanded con- 


siderable success at that time. It exhibits marks of $ 





healthful in its moral tone. It is announced ass 
first effort, but would scarcely be thought so by the 
reader; and is so superior in many respects that we 
hope often to hear from the same quarter. 


Beauchampe. A Sequel to Charlemont, By W. 


G. Simms. 1 vol. New York: Redfield. —This 
powerful story is founded on a well known tragedy, 
which happened in Kentucky about a generation 
ago. It possesses the most intense interest. The pub- 
lisher has issued the book in very handsome style, 
to match the rest of his series of Simms’ Revised 


genius, but does not equal his late productions, In } Novelé and Romances. 


addition to this story, the volume contains numerous 
fugitive criticisms, sketches, &c., of more or less 
merit. The whole of Poe’s works, in four elegant 
volumes, have now been published. 


Shoepac Recollections. A Wayside Glimpse of 
American Life. By Walter March. 1 vol. New 
York: Bunce & Brother.—The scene of this tale is 
laid at Detroit. It begins when that town was an 
antiquated French one, but concludes when Detroit 
had become a bustling Yankee city. The transition 
affords scope for the bringing out of many odd cha- 
racters and varied incidents. There is much that is 
fresh and piquant in the volume. We think it a 
first attempt. 





Lardner’s One Thousand and Ten Things Worth 
Knowing. 1 vol. New York: H. Long & Brothers. 
—This book explains how to do almost everything 
that is necessary in the kitchen, parlor, and dressing 
room. It isa complete guide-book in the useful and 
domestic arts, A treatise is added at the end, entitled 
“Eight Hundred Ways To Make Money.” Price 
twenty-five cents. 

Henri De La Tour; or, The Comrades in Arm. 
By J. F. Smith, 1 vol. New York: Garrett & Co— 
A new novel, by the author of “Woman and Her 
Master,” “Romantic Incidents in the Lives of the 
Queens of England,” &c. &c. It is published in 
cheap style, at fifty cents. 





TOILET. 














The City Architect. By Wm. H. Raulett. Vol. 1. : 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport—This is a royal } THE TOILET. 
quarto volume, containing five large engravings, one 3 A CuiLp’s Tortet.—The mind of a child is capable 
which is beautifully tinted. It is tae first of a of being trained and educated from its earliest in- 
= designed to show the style of dwellings, stores, : fancy; it develops into perfection in proportion to the 
and public buildings adapted to cities and villages. ; care and culture bestowed upon it; and so it is with 
Bach volume, in addition to the letter-press, contains } the body—health, vigor, and beauty of frame can be 
pumerous drawings of plans, elevations, sections, } promoted or marred, perfected or destroyed, accord- 
details &c.: thus the , has a design for ope ; — o laws which govern our physical being are 
of city houses, with Grecian fronts, accompanied by } neglected or obeyed. 
} of doors, pediments, mantel-pieces, &c. &e. : 3 A child’s toilet should be conducted in harmony 
andother volumes will contain other plans. The work § with nature; nor should custom, prejudice, or fashion 
promises to be an exceedingly valuable one. Price ; be allowed to overpower its simple dictates. Two 


fifty cents a volume. points are especially to be considered—cleanliness 

Chrietine ; or, Woman’s Trials and Triumphs. By and loose clothing—each of which are of equal 
Laura J. Curtie lvol. New York: Dewitt & Da- g benefit to health and beauty. The best way of 
—The dedication of this book attracted us by 3 accomplishing cleanliness is by immersing the body 
stot taste. It runs thus:—“To my father and $ in water; it prevents the chill which frequently fol- 
ain in oaks Niteten to Sen pages as I wrote 3 lows partial ablutions, equalizes the circulation, and 
pe ~ have been at once my audience and ae ; preserves the healthy condition of the skin. Tho 


critics, this work is affectionately dedicated.” The : woter should be tepid ter young end dellente cbil- 


Mel eusdibenin beh ont by this slasle, yet: dren, but when the constitution will bear it, the 
racefl dedication hoe fully nc dps = Ps aioe ’ salutary effects will be greater if the temperature is 
that followed. “ Christine” is a deeply interesting 3 reduced gradually until nearly cold. A tepid bath 
ie aii till tied af eee ten tie ‘ varies from 85 deg. to 65 deg.; for daily use it should 

yin ae eal P $not exceed this heat. When taken for the purposo 
graphically told in it, indeed, that the reader, who $ é a . z 
has once begun the book, is reluctant to leave it till ; of allaying feverish symptoms, or other indisposi- 
Getehtsseche’, Th is neatly published tions incidental to childhood, the temperature should 
4 ; - : be 96 deg. Baths above this degree should never be 

_ > pg pa . aoe a pe - used without medical advice. Although daily baths 
Webster rend C pa hd » We “ge “ee ° are highly important in the toilet of a child, yet 
<P epee. oud vot, = vew *or®* § much care and prudence are requisite on the part of 


pl ve = ta of wanseal vent ’ those who have the charge of children. On leaving 
paratively little has been written about ©ir& the bath, the child should, without any 


by Americans, and not much more about Andalusia, } 14.5 of time, be rapidly dried, and well rubbed with 
though both are such fascinating themes. Among 


die books of 1 late! blished, theref $ & warm, Coarse towel; if powder is used, starch, finely 
¢ books of travel, lately published, therefore, we ; ,owdered and sifted, is a better and more innocent 
know of no one which is so agreeable reading as this. $ 


Th - sabsorbent than the usual scented hair powders. 
a wend epaings keenly, tells his story naturally, : Should any chafing occur, and b troubl , 
om a “4 poh onsen ot oe ae \ as sometimes happens with fat children, the follow- 
to the interest ; . ‘ erorng } ing lotion may be used to bathe the part: Six ounces 
"4 se rye fant, ‘< rose-water mixed with ten of white vitriol. The 
htalian Sights and Papal Principles, Seen Through } best time for the bath is the morning, and it should 
Peg Spectacles. By J. Jackson Jarvie. 1 vol, : not be discontinued during the cold seasons, or after 
in s Harper & mae author of yur < the child has passed over the first two or three years 
Da is favorably known for his Parisian Sights. 3 of its life; it is surprising to observe the difference 
a ae yan war to that, = —— i of texture in the skin which has been subjected regu- 
, sured, an extensive popularity. © $ larly to the bath, and that which has merely under- 
publishers have issued it in very elegant style, enrich- ; gone the partial and incomplete ablutions which 
ye igh illustrations drawn on the apot. \ some persons suppose all-sufficient for toilet pur- 
Site! valuable as a hand-book of Italy, and in- $ poses. A habit of bathing early acquired is soon 
itt a agreeable reading. T. B. Peterson has 3 felt to be a necessary luxury, and is afterward per- 
or sale in Philadelphia, severed in, not only from motives of personal clean- 


unnecessary 





Physiology and Calisthenics, In Schoole and liness, but from the experience of its invigorating 
Families, By Catharine E. Beecher. 1 vol. New {and refreshing influence. Bathing ought to form a 
York Harper & Brothers.—A new edition of a work, $ constant auxiliary to the toilet, for it possesses the 
of which we spoke, on a former occasion, in terms of $ two-fold advantage of preserving the bloom and 
the highest praise. The portion devoted to Calis- } delicacy of youth, and imparting to the frame addi- 


. ic exercises is illustrated with numerous cuts. $ tional strength and vigor. 
— should be without this valuable little Friction with the hand, or a flattish roll of flannel, 
renders the skin brilliant, supple, and soft, and is in 
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THE TOILET.—RECIPES FOR PERFUMES. 





many respects superior to the flesh-brush. In grow- 
ing girls the skin has a tendency to become rough 
and scaly; when this is the case, it is advisable to 
use, instead of soap, the following preparation :—A 
quarter of a pound of barley-meal and two pounds of 
bran boiled in rain-water, until the mass is of the 
consistence of thick cream. 

The clothing of children ought to be loose and 
light; and their ease and comfort should be studied 
with regard to the form and make of their several 
articles of dress. No close-fitting bodies and belts 
should impede the free action of the muscles of the 


should be introduced as a nursery amusement: it 
would be well worth the trouble of a nurse to leam 
some simple tunes upon the accordion, for the Young 
charges to march or dance to measure; nothing would 
contribute more to remove the awkward shyness 
which oppresses so many children. A nurse should 
also have a taste for music, and be able to sing. 
Children invariably love music, and quickly learn to 
imitate sounds. Many a merry, happy hour may be 
$spent in singing simple melodies. Children must 
have means of active and cheerful excitement: if 
innocent ones are not provided, the restless little 





chest and spine; no tight bands fetter their limbs; { creatures resort to their own devices, and hence the 
there should be no pressure anywhere; the feet should } constant nursery echo of naughtiness and mischief. 
not be restricted in their growth by narrow boots. } Politeness and good feeling among each other should 
The foot would, in after life, be far more beautiful ; be assiduously cultivated; they give a charm to the 
if, from childhood, the boots and shoes were large ; manners more pleasing than mere beauty of form 
enough to admit of the toes preserving their natural } and feature. Children also love usefulness; little 
position i however — and pretty a foot may ap- employments which have a semblance of utility, in- 
pear in its elegant boot or satin slipper, it is very : terest and delight them, and ought to be invented or 
rare to find one that can bear a closer examination, : contrived for them. A habit of industry would be 
the constant confinement to which it has been sub- thus imperceptibly acquired, which would not only 
jected generally ending in distortion of the joints } serve for present amusement, but would find their 
and toes. Children who are inclined to extreme 5 account in after life. Wate considering the due 
thinness may be benefited by the following practice: 3 regulations of children’s employments and sports 
Let the child stand perfectly firm and upright, with ; with a view to their physical well-being, their moral 
the shoulders thrown back, let the nurse or mother } development and improvement should not be for- 
press one hand on the chest, the other on the back, ; gotten. We shall not enter upon this branch of a 


and then let the child draw a very deep respiration, 3 child’s training, as it does not come within our pro- 
so that the lungs are well inflated, and then as gra- ; vince, except to suggest that beauty in its highest 


dually expel the air. This should be repeated three 8 character can never exist without a combination of 
or four times; this plan pursued steadily, night and ; health, happiness, and virtue. Health spreads s 
morning, during the short space of one month, we } Hebe-like radianey over the face and form; happi- 
have seen effect a surprising improvement in a child’s \ hess lends a charm which sheds around a portion of 
appearance. The features of the face should be care- { its own bliss and brightness; while virtue diffuses a 
fully treated—the teeth washed twice in the day, and : halo of tender, noble beauty, which wins its way to 
the mouth rinsed after eating. Attention to this would : every heart. 

save much unnecessary pain; the eyelashes should $ 

be occasionally clipped, and the hair brushed back 
from the forehead. Many children’s hair curls with } 
water, which renders the hair coarse andrough, unless} RECIPES FOR PERFUMES. 
rain water is used; and when it cannot be obtained, Tue toilet table requires to contribute to the rare 
rose-water or elder-flower should be substituted. Any ; results which are so nicely understood and appre- 
dryness of the lips should be immediately removed ; ciated in refined society. Without them, the toilet 
by a salve composed of olive-oil melted with white § table would be considered incomplete ; but the om 
wax, and beaten up with rose-water. By neglecting § demanded for many of them is so high that afew 
exeoriations on the lips of children, an ugly scar is recipes for such as may be easily manufactured st 
often made on the centre of the under lip, which can { home, at comparatively trifling cost, may not be 
never afterward be effaced. The tips of the fingers and ; wholly unacceptable. Among these toilet accessories, 
the nails should meet with as much care in the nur- i perfumes form an important item; they are _ 
sery as in the tiring-room of maturity. The exqui- N for the purpose of communicating fragrance to ‘ e 
site beauty of a young child’s hand is generally spoilt : handkerchief, the linen, and other articles of wearing 
by neglect; nor is it until after personal vanity has; apparel; they are administered as restoratives in 
awakened, and a course of careful training has ensued, ; many forms on various occasions, and also are used 
that the hand of the adult regains a portion of its { as a means of diffusing a pleasing and hygeienic odor 
original beauty. Regularity in the habits of chil- {to the atmosphere of rooms; in the latter case, pre- 
dren is very important to their blooming and health- ; caution should be taken never to exhibit then m0 
ful appearance; their meals, their ablutions, their : apartments deprived of a free 7 wren pagers 
exercise, should take place at fixed times; their occu- } as the ultimate elements of all perfumes, 
pations, too, should be of a graceful kind, tending to ; derived from vegetable or animal substances, ye 
improve the figure and give a good address. Dancing } oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, with the addition 0 
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nitrogen, in animal substances, all of which, with the } excepting that mucilage of tragacantha is added to 
exception of oxygen, are inimical to respiration, and } bring them to the consistency of a thin paste. 


highly injurious to animal life, unless there be suffi-} For the handkerchief, one of the most admired 


cient oxygen in the air of the apartment to counter- } perfumes is the violet; this may be easily procured 
act their effect. ; at a small expense by the following simple process: 
Those perfumes, which may be classed as restora- ; Fill a jar with the flowers of freshly gathered violets, 
tives, do not properly belong to the toilet department, : pour over them as much warm clarified veal suet as 
snd we, therefore, shall only offer one simple receipt 3 will cover them, cover the jar closely, and let it re- 
for composing an aromatic vinegar :—Take half a ; main undisturbed for twelve or fourteen hours, in a 
pint of acetic acid, add to it half an ounce of dried } sufficient heat to keep the fat liquid: the fat should 
rosemary, the same quantity of lavender and bruised : then be poured off the flowers, and fresh ones added 
doves, let these digest several days, then pour off the $ to it; this process should be repeated three or four 
liguid, strain and bottle for use. For perfuming times, until the fat is impregnated with a powerful 
spartments, the subjoined recipes will be found 3 odor. When the fat is perfectly cold, chop it up 
eflectual—the pastille and the perfume lamp are the finely, and place it in a wide-necked bottle filled with 
most popular modes adopted for this purpose. A $ spirits of wine, this must be allowed to remain a 
powerful and agreeable pastille may be composed ; week or even longer, until the spirit has imbibed the 
with the following ingredients :—A quarter of a pound 3 odor, it must then be drained off and buttled for use; 
of Benzoin, of myrrh and tolu the same quantity, each $ @ few drops of spirit of camphor rather improve the 
inpowder, half an ounce of essence of cloves, nutmegs perfume: the fat which will still retain a portion of 
and lavender, one ounce of nitrate of potass, and the odor may be melted with sufficient olive oil to 
blend all together into a stiff paste with mucilage of reduce it to the consistency of a pomade, and thus 
tragacantha; form it into any devised shape, and $ may be obtained a cheap and agreeable perfume or 
leave it to dry gradually.. The perfume lamp is $ bouquet for the handkerchief, and an excellent po- 
merely a spirit lamp filled with an odoros spirituous } made for the hair. The fragrance of other flowers 
essence; a strong and pleasant one is made by mixing $ may be obtained in a similar manner; a very exqui- 
equal parts of eau de cologne, tincture of myrrh, ben- } site compound perfume is obtained by combining 
toin and cloves, with half an ounce of bergamot.— } several kinds of flowers in this process, such as the 
Another more simple and less expensive may be made rose, the honeysuckle, jessamine, geranium, and ver- 
with one pint of spirits of wine, half a pint of laven- ; bena, only observing that the odor resides in the 
der-water, half an ounce of essence of vanilla, and $ leaves instead of the flowers of the two latter plants. 
half an ounce of nitre. A quick and easy way of ; The following is a recipe for an excellent imitation 
diffusing a purifying odor to the air of a room is by $ of eau de cologne, which, for its refreshing and re- 
the fumes of ignited paper prepared in the following : viving qualities, will be found well adapted for 
manner :—Damp with a sponge dipped in alum-water 3 family use. Put into a bottle ten ounces of spirits 
asheet of coarse brown paper; when partially dry, 3 of wine; add to it two drachms ef essence of ber- 
spread over it a layer of dissolved gum benzoin and 3 gamot and extract of rosemary, twenty drops of 
myrih, lay it to dry, and then cut it into slips and essence of lemon and neroli, cork and seal the bottle, 
fold them like paper allumettes, ready for use. 3 shaking it repeatedly during the successive five or 
When perfumes are applied to wearing apparel, it 3 six days, when it will be ready for use. 
thould be observed that they never neutralize or: Our space obliges us to limit the number of our 
overpower any exhalations which may arise from the } receipts, and we shall conclude with directions for 
omission of regular daily ablutions, and for such $ composing a delicate perfumed wash, to be used after 
purposes their use cannot be too highly deprecated. } the ordinary ablutions:—Blanch half a pound of 
lavender used to be formerly a very favorite perfume $ Valencia almonds, and pound them in a mortar; stir 
to seent drawers and wardrobes; but it is no longer 3 slowly into them one pint of orange-flower water, 
considered distingue, and is rarely used except in 3 then add a tablespoonful of the best white honey, 
combination with other odors. Sachets and scent-; and the same quantity of French chalk in powder; 
bags filled with a mixture of various dried fragrant : strain the mass, and add a few drops of essence of 
fowers and leaves, in equal proportions, usually called S violets and otto of roses. Thie wash may be used 
Pot pourii, gives a delicious flowery perfume. Cedar } regularly with advantage to the skin, anu may be 
Wood or santal-wood, ground finely with powdered 3 considered as a safe and innocent cosmetic, 
netanogs, cloves, and myrrh, forms a pleasing combi- $ 
nation fora sachet. Perfumed cloths are now much 3 
pd ha draws and Presses ; they are prepared } 
*~A4 piece of linen is steeped in diluted rose PARLOR GAMES. 
bi when nearly dry, a composition is spread on it? Pray or “Questions.”—Prepare a set of cards 
- allowed to dry, it is then covered with some ; with numbers written on each in plain, large cha- 
delicately colored silk or gingham previous to being racters, and then have a duplicate set, which are to 
tiie the drawers ; the composition is composed } be placed in the centre of the table, and the other set 
ingredients to those employed for sachets, } must be shuffied and dealt to all the players. 
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PUZZLES8.—RECEIPTS. 





When ready one will commence by drawing a card 3 
from the table and asking any personal question. 
The one who holds the duplicate in his hand, must 
put it with the other saying, “It is I” or “I do,” or 
some such answer. 

The more ridiculous or saucy the question is, the 
greater merriment it creates; no time should be lost 
in finding the duplicate, but look quick and reply 
promptly; here is an example :— 

“Who is the laziest person here?” says one, draw- 
ing from the pack a card marked 10. 3 

“Tt is I,” says the one who has 10 in her hand, 3 
throwing it on the table. 3 

“Who has the darkest eyes?” says the last iad 


drawing out a 5. | 





“T have,” says the one who can match the 5. 

“Who has yellow hair?” says another, producing } 
a 7. N 

“T myself,” is the answer, from one who holds a 7. ; 

“Who is the loveliest person present?” drawing } 
a 12. 3 

“T am,” says the holder of 12. 

“Who is very impertinent?” says another. : 

“Oh, I am,” exclaims the one matching the card 3 
drawn. 

In like manner the game proceeds until the cards § 
are all exhausted. 
s 

PUZZLES. : 

Tus Tweive-Hoie Pvzzie.—Punch twelve holes } 
in a piece of cardboard, in the positions as shown in 3 
the diagiam. How will you cut the cardboard into } 
four pieces of equal size and shape, and to contain ; 
three circles, without cutting into any of them? 








s 
s 

















TABLE RECEIPTS. 
Maccaroni is usually served thus: Boil it in milk, 
or in weak veal broth, pretty well flavored with salt. 
When tender, put it into a dish without the liquor; 
mix into it some bits of butter and grated cheese; 
then over the top grate a little more, and add a little 
more butter. Set the dish in a dutch oven for a 


, 
N 
5 
3 
N 
, 





quarter of an hour, but do not let the top become 


wenn 
A layer of orange marmalade or raspberry jam ina 
maccaroni pudding for change, is a great improve. 
ment. If either be used, omit the almond-water or 
ratafia, with which you would otherwise flavor it, 

Preserving Peas, in their green state, through the 
winter. Shell the peas and throw them into a sauce. 
pan of boiling water. Let them remain on the fire 
two or three minutes, or until they are well warmed, 
and then turn them into a cullender. When the 
water is drained off place them on a dresser covered 
with a cloth, and afterward remove them to another 
cloth. When they are perfectly dry bottle them in 
wide mouthed bottles, leaving rovum for clarified 
mutton suet an inch thick, poured over them. Rosin 
the cork down and keep the bottles in a cool cellar; 
or bury them in the ground, a foot and a half deep, 
When they are to be used, boil them until they are 
tender in water, adding to ita little butter, a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, and a flavoring of mint. 

Salt Cod, when good, has the flesh very white, the 
flakes large, and the skin very dark, almost black. 
Before it is dressed it should be soaked in milk and 
water, or water alone, for several hours, if very dry 
and salt, a whole day will not be too long. When it 
has been sufficiently soaked, put the fish into a fish- 
kettle with plenty of cold water. Set it on the fire, 
and when nearly boiling skim it, and then let it 
simmer gently till done. Serve with egg-sauce, and 
garnish the dish with parsnips or potatoes. 

For Pancakes, make a good batter in the usual 
way with eggs, milk, and flour. Have ready the 
lard, butter, or whatever else the pancake is to be 
fried in, quite hot in a frying-pan. Then pour some 
of the batter into the pan so that it lies very thin 
When one side is done, turn the pancake by tossing 
it lightly up, or by any other convenient method. 
Pancakes are frequently served with lemon or Seville 
orange-juice and sugar. 

Moelline Pommade may be made according to the 
following receipe:—Half-a-pound of beef marrov, 
melted in an oven, and strained. Four ounces of the 
best olive oil. Mix the whole whilst the marrowis 


: . ° Py 
} hot, and scent it with essence of cinnamon or lemon. 


Before it cools, pour it into small pots and cover 
them. 

To Prepare Asparagus in Cream, first boil it in the 
usual way. Then parboil half-a-pint of cream ands 
little butter, shake it about, and when the butters 
melted, season it, and pour it over the asparagus. 





VARIOUS RECEIPTS. 
The Yellow Fever.—Capt. Jonas P. Levy, late of 


hard. To make maccaroni pudding, put an ounce or $ the U. 8. Transport ship American, who has had 
two of the pipe maccaroni into a pint of milk, with a 3 hundreds of cases of yellow fever under treatment, 
bit of lemon and cinnamon, and let it simmer until it 3 says he never knew of a case terminating fatally 
becomes tender. Turn it into a dish, with milk, two 3 after observing the following directions :—Dissolt 
or three eggs, (but only one white,) sugar, nutmeg, ’ in a wine-glass of water a tablespoonful of comme 
a spoonful of peach-water, and half a glass of raisin $ salt, and pour the same into a tumbler, adding the 
wine. Bake with a paste round the edge of the dish. 8 juice of a whole lemon, and two wine-glaszes 
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castor oil. The whole to be taken at one dose (by Fig. 11.—MAnteLet oF Buiack TULLE, trimmed 
an adult.) Then a hot mustard foot-bath, with a; with black velvet and guipure. The top is composed 
pandful of salt in the water—the patient to be well ; of a plain part of tulle, on which are sewed some 
wrapped in blankets, until perspiration takes place } narrow velvets, and terminated by a guipure. A 
freely, On removal to bed, the feet of the patient to ; second scarf with hems is also trimmed with velvet 
be wrapped in the blanket. Afterward, apply mus- ; and two rows of guipure. The bottom is terminated 
tard plasters to the abdomen, legs and soles of the : by a tulle flounce covered with narrow velvets, and 
fst If the headache is very acute, apply mustard } terminated by two flounces of deep guipure. 
plasters to the head and temples. After the fever} ia. 1v.—Bonyer or ExGLisa Srraw, trimmed 
has been broken, take forty grains of quinine and N with a lace gimp, flowers and ribbon. 
furty drops of elixir of vitriol to a quart of water.; Fic. v.—Cap, the top of which is composed of 
Dose—wine-glass full three times a day. Barley } apple-green colored silk, running into long tabs at 
water, lemonade and ice water, may be used in } the sides, and ornamented with very narrow black 
noderation. velvet ribbon and white blonde. A broad ribbon 
The brown hue, frequently perceptible in black forms a bow with long ends, at the back. 
Ince, if occasioned merely by dust, may be removed} Fig. vi.—Dress oF PEARL COLORED SILK, with a 
by the following simple process:—Steep the “lace ’ plain skirt. The basque is made of braces, closed 
in porter which has stood long enough to become } yp the front with a row of velvet buttons, and trim- 
slightly stale. Dab it about in a basin until per- med with black lace. Bonnet ef rose-colored silk, 
feetly soaked; then press out the liquid by squeezing, : trimmed with a row of black velvet, and rose-colored 
carefully avoiding wringing, which would tear or feathers tipped with black. 
fay the lace. After stretching it to its proper width, } -fyg, yu.—Dress FoR A LITTLE Girt or BLUE 
pin it out to dry. This will be found preferable to } Taprera.—The corsage open in front, shows a white 
the use of gum-water for imparting to the lace the } muslin chemisette, over which is passed a black 
roquisite degree of stiffening or dressing, and will § yelyet ribbon in squares. The sleeves and waist 
make it appear as beautiful as when new. If, how-? ribbons are also of velvet, but wider. Bonnet of 
ever, the brown tint is caused not by dust, but by the } white silk, with a blonde under-trimming. 
disoloration of the lace itself, use the “black re-{ yg, vn.—Mairiuna or Dove couoren SILK, cut 
vir,” which is sold in bottles at the oil and color ; with side bodies and back, which fits rather closely 


shops, Apply it by lightly touching the lace on both $ to the figure. This mantilla is nearly round behind, 


sides with a sponge dipped in the liquid. When per- and has long, shawl-like ends in front. It is trim- 

feetjy dry, dress the lace with the porter as above } med with wide fringe in two shades of dove color, 

directed. Exposure to the open air, or the use of } above which is placed a ribbon trimming. The dis- 

perfumes will speedily remove the smell. tinguishing feature of this elegant novelty are the 
To Clean White Satin Shoes.—Take stale bread, : braces, formed by the ribbon and fringe, and termi- 

crumbled very fine, and mix it with powdered blue. } nated at the waist behind with a bow of ribbon. 

Rub this well over the shoes, then shake it off, and 2 «Fig. mx.—Canezov.—This canezou is intended to 


a * ° . s 
ust them by slightly rubbing with a clean soft cloth. 3 be worn with either a low or a half-high corsage. It 
Rose Water may be Made Thus.—Put some roses 


s 
F is made of figured net, and is edged at the throat and 
in water, and add to them a few drops of acid. The ; ¢ 


water will at the sides by a running pink ribbon, upon which 
eens, soon assume the color and perfume of the $ are fixed, at little distances apart, small squares of ~ 


} net, figured with narrow black velvet ribbon, and 
edged with lace. Below this trimming there is a fall 
§ fall of lace, set on in its entire width at the shoulders, 
PA SHIONS FOR MAY. ; and narrowing toward the waist, both at the back 
Mie. 1—A Hovse Dress oF Pink OrGANDIE, : and in front, where the canezou is fixed by a bow of 
SratPep.—Skirt made with five flounces, with no 3 pink ribbon, with long ends. A band of pink ribbon 
‘imming except a hem. Basque plain, and closed ; encircles the waist, with bows and ends at each 
in front. Sleeve tight to the arm on the upper part, : side. 
ind finished with three ruffles. Hair in bandeaux;$ Fie. x.—Canezov.—The front and back are com. 
bead-dress composed of roses, and white and black * posed of rows of lace insertion, alternating with 
; } bouillons, in which colored ribbon is inserted. These 
us z ™—A DINNER Dress oF Licat Buive 3 bouillons are edged at each side by a row of narrow 
e Aa okirt has three deep flounces, with } black velvet ribbon. The bretelles, which are formed 
7 ana Woven in the material. Each flounce of rows of insertion, separated by rows of black 
de with a row of narrow fringe. The bottom { velvet ribbon, have pendent ends in front, and are 
basque reaches to the top of the upper flounce. ’ fixed at the waist by a bow of ribbon. On the 
Corsage is closed up the front with fancy silk } shoulders, bows of black velvet and colored ribbon. 
#, and trimmed with braces corresponding with $ GeneraL Remarxs.—For elegant dresses suitable 
ee The double pagoda is finished with } for a watering-place, or evening wear, the corsages 
Wiringe. Head-dress, honeysuckle and lace. * are made low in the neck, with a point before and 








the 
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behind. Sleeves are very short. Berthas and dra- 
peries are rivals in favor. Draperies are very advan- 
tageous to spare figures. Thin skirts are plaited in 
large double plaits at the waist, with the under-dress, 
to make them more voluminous. Dresses continue 
to be worn long. Those of rich and heavy tissues 
must absolutely form a train. 

Among the preparations for the country may be 
named several drawn bonnets of the kind called by 
the French milliners, capelines or calech They 
are intended chiefly for children or very young ladies. 
They are found very convenient in the country, as 
they project beyond the forehead sufficiently to pro- 
tect it from the rays of the sun, whilst a large cape 
shades the neck. The cape is prolonged at the sides 
so as to fasten under the chin, the ends being fixed 
by a bow formed of the same material as the bonnet. 
Small, light slips of whalebone, are passed through 
the runnings. A capeline of maroon-color silk has 
been lined with pink, and ornamented with an under- 
trimming, consisting of a ruche of pink ribbon, two 








te) 
bows of the same ribbon being placed at the sides, 
Attached to the edge is a kind of small veil of ms 
roon-color tulle, bordered by six rows of very narrow 
pink ribbon, set on in a zig-zag pattern. Capelines 
of a plainer kind are composed of white muslin, or 
grey batiste, lined with pink or cherry-color, and 
trimmed with ruches of ribbon. Some are composed 
of very fine jaconet, sprigged with lilac, pink, or blue, 
and are trimmed with ruches of the same material, 
edged with plain tulle, about an inch wide, Some 
of the Parisian ladies are adopting for the sea-sido 
capelines of a very gay description. They are com. 
posed of pink or blue silk, and are covered with tulle 
or bobbinet, either spotted or sprigged; the tulle or 
net, whichever may be employed, falls over the brim 
and forms a veil with a scalloped edge, A frill of 
the same covers the cape, and two long ends drooping 
at the sides serve the purpose of strings. Bows of 
pink guaze ribbon, placed under the brim, on each 


side, are made in a style somewhat resembling full- 


blown roses without leaves. 
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Magazines versus Mauuota Weerxires.—The 
following article, which we copy from the Boone 
County Ledger, is so excellent, that we give it with- 
out a word of further comment. 


“Tt is surprising to us, that any men should sub- 
scribe for cheap tern Newspapers, filled up half 
of the time with matter that is of no earthly account, 
and introduce them into their families, where they 
are not more than half of the time read, and looked 
upon as a nuisance. We say it is surprising, when 
the same money will insure you one of the best 
Magazines now published, Peterson’s Ladies’ Na- 
tional Magazi: 

“ This 


ne. 
azine is published monthly, and is 
always filled with ithe most choice of literature. No 
man need to be ashamed to introduce this Magazine 
in his family, as it always contains something in- 


structive, both to old and young. To the ladies it 
is an invaluable companion, as it always contains 
new patterns of Crochet Work, Needle Work, Em- 
broideries, &c., all of which are invaluable to the 
ladies, No lady need say that she does not under- 
stand Embroidering, &c. &c., when every number 
contains all that is requisite to make every lady an 
accomplished needle-woman. Each number is a 
school of itself. If you wish the latest fashions, you 
have them when you receive your Magazine, besides 
Engravings, Music, &c,” 

An Agency ror Parrerns, &0.—Having been 
solicited, from various quarters, our “Fashion Edi- 
tor” has consented to act as agent for the purchase 
and transmission of patterns, jewelry, &c. &c. In all 
eases the money must accompany the order, which 
should describe, as fully as possible, the article de- 
sired. Address the publisher at your risk. 


Enciose A Stamp.—Letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 





Wuat tHe Press Sars.—Our friends, the news- 
paper editors, continue to extol “Peterson” as th 
best and cheapest of the Magazines. Says the 
Southern Statesman :—“ Like this progressive age, 
it improves at each successive issue, while every 
number seems to leave no room for anything supe- 
rior, appearing to the most fastidious to have gained 
the ‘top notch’ in everything to which it is devoted.” 
The Tyrone (Pa.) Democrat says :—“ We do not s 
how the ladies can get along without Peterson; if 
they would subscribe for it one year, we think they 
would never discontinue it.” The Lebanon (0) Re- 
publican says:—“It is more eagerly sought after, 
and has more borrowers than any other of our Mags- 
zine exchanges.” The Cattaragus (N. Y.) Whig 
says:—*It is the best and cheapest Magazine now 
published.” We might, if we had space, give scores 
of similar notices. 


Tae Eprror’s Wives.—The editor of the Sar, 
published at Newberg, 8. C., says of this Mage 
zine:—“ Whenever I appear inside of our gate with 
it in hand, my wife commences smiling, and I nevet 
fail in getting a kiss for it.” 


How to Rewrt.—In remitting, write legibly, # 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber's neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. be 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 


Back Nowsers.—We are able to supply beck 
numbers for 1856 to any extent, the numbers being 
stereotyped. We shall stereotype every number of 
the year. 
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FLOUNCE BORDER. 








BLOTTING-BOOK COVER. 
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LACE MANTILLA AND DRESS, 





